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Attracti ve Features: 


1,600 local family papers. 


Located in the New England, Middle and Atlantic 
Slope States. 


Reach weekly one-sixth of all the country readers of 
the United States. 


One order, one electro does the business. 
Half a cent a line a paper for transient advertising. 
Quarter of a cent if 1,000 lines are engaged. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
pao 134 Leonard St., New York. 
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THE NAME MARKET, 
By S. E. Leith. 

Probably very few people have any 
idea of what an extensive enterprise 
the buying and selling of letters to be 
used by publishers and mail-order 
dealers really is. There are about 100 
publications in the United Statés which 
depend upon this name exchange for 
their circulation. The combined cir- 
culation of the ten leading papers in 
this class amounts to over 6,000,000 
copies per month, while none have 
less than 20,000. The circulation of 
the 100 papers is estimated as being 
about 12,c00,000 per month, or twelve 
times that per year. It is generally 
admitted that not over 15 per cent of 
all this circulation is actual ‘‘ paid sub- 
scriptions.” For the remaining 85 per 
cent the letter market is depended upon. 

These papers are all printed in En- 
glish, and consequently do not go very 
extensively to the large foreign popu- 
lation ; the names of people living in 
or near large cities are not desirable. 
Taking these two elements out of the 
population of the United States, to- 
gether with those who are too old, too 
young, too ignorant or too poor to read 
and answer advertisements, there really 
are not more than about 10,000,000 
names to be secured which would be 
desirable for this purpose. In consid- 
eration of these facts, it can readily be 
seen how the circulation managers of 
these papers must work to keep their 
circulation fresh, and what an im- 
mense amount of duplication must be 
necessary each month. 

An advertiser who has placed full- 
page advertisements in many of these 
papers states that he had much better 
returns when he used as many of them 
as he wanted in one month than he did 
when he used one or two papers each 
month. By using all of these papers 
in one month he was sure of getting 
separate lists, as far as possible, while 
in using a few papers each month he 
might possibly get the same list each 
time. He explains as follows: A., B. 
and C, are publishers of mail-order pa- 


pers of the same general style and 
character. D. has done some adver- 
tising, and in response thereto has re- 
ceived 50,000 letters. He rents these 
letters to A. one month, and takes 
space in his paper in payment for them. 
The next month B. gets them for a lit- 
tle less, and the third month C. gets 
them on the same basis. If by chance 
an advertiser happens to follow this 
list by being in these papers during 
this three months he will not be satis- 
fied with the returns. Had he used 
all three papers in the one month he 
would have had a better chance. 

Mr. E. C. Allen, late of Augusta, 
Me., and formerly owner and pub- 
lisher of what is now known as Zane’s 
List, was the only publisher of a 
‘‘mail-order’’ paper ever known to 
systematically index every name to 
which he sent the papers, and so avoid 
duplication as nearly as possible. It 
cost a lot of money to do this each 
month, but it made the papers the best 
paying mediums of this class, and the 
increase in advertising orders more 
than made up the amount. 

On the names purchased depends the 
paying qualities of these papers. 
When the names are fresh and all 
right the circulation is good, and pays 
advertisers. When the names are 
wrong everything is wrong. The most 
important work on a mail-order paper 
is the buying of the names to be used 
for circulation. There are few men 
who could be depended upon to secure 
half a million per month and get them 
just right. They must not come from 
large cities; must not be in answer to 
an advertisement of too high or too 
poor a class ; must not be too old as to 
dates. They must not be duplicates, 
and a man must be able to judge from 
their appearance as to how many times 
they have been used, if at all. 

Many large users of names have 
adopted a system of marking each 
letter they copy in some way, so that 
the next party asked to rent it will 
know that it has been used, but in 
some cases the owner will rent them 
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for a little less if no mark of any kind 
is put on them. So much fraud has 
been resorted to in name dealing that 
a copied list is almost valueless now. 
No one is willing to trust to its being 
genuine. Nothing will do but the 
original letter, signed and dated, and 
in some cases it is desired that they be 
in the original envelopes. 

The value of these letters depends 
entirely upon how advertising is paying 
in general. If replies to advertising 
are plentiful, then the market is flood- 
ed with letters, and they are cheaper 
than they are when advertising does 
not pay so well and names are scarce. 
Then the value of letters depends upon 
the nature of the advertising. [f it 
offers something free, the letters are 
not worth much, while the more money 
the letters bring in, the greater their 
value. Letters which actuaily contain 
an order are worth double what letters 
of inquiries are. Postal cards received 
in response to advertising are of little 
value, as a rule. 

Letters may be of great value to some 
and worthless to others. Mr. E. P. 
Worthington, who advertises embroid- 
ery patterns and designs, states that he 
can sell all his names to Brainard & 
Armstrong, who manufacture embroid- 
ery silks, at $20 per thousand, A copy 
of these letters might be worth $3 per 
thousand to a person selling an article 
for women’s use, but would not pay 
postage if used to sell a revolver. 

Before buying a large quantity of 
names, some buyers will take one thou- 
sand and test them. The Parilla Drug 
Co., of 52 West Thirteenth street, 
New York, do this with every lot of 
names they secure. It takes about ten 
days to make a thorough test, and they 
find it very profitable and satisfactory. 

Mr. H. W. Beecher, who is perhaps 
the best authority on such matters, 
states that if a law were passed pro- 
hibiting the sale of letters, three- 
quarters of the mail-order people would 
have to go out of business, for no pa- 
pers pay so well for this class of adver- 
tising as do the sample copy ones. He 
claims that papers having a steady and 
paid circulation will pay well on a 
watch advertisement for three or four 
insertions, but the returns after that 
would be less than the cost, while the 
same advertisement could stand in a 
good sampl2-copy paper for a year. 

In Printers’ INK for July 7 Mr. 
Congdon states that the Lydia E. 
Pinkham names would be the most 


valuable collection a man could buy, I 
doubt this being so, for the advertise- 
ments of this firm are so wide in their 
scope, and their treatment covers such 
a multitude of human ailments that 
hardly a woman can read them without 
feeling that she is a sufferer, and the 
natural result is that a momentary 
curiosity to know what the treatment 
really is incites many of these letters, 
and they are practically worthless after 
written. The names of a firm like the 
Chichester Chemical Co., or Wilcox 
Specific Co., of Philadelphia, who ad- 
vertise a remedy for one ailment, are 
undoubtedly of more value. The 
name of a person who writes to see 
what the response will be can not be so 
valuable as that of a person who 
knows what she will receive, and writes 
because she wants it. 

It is a fact not generally known that 
life insurance companies could furnish 
the most valuable list of names that a 
medical house could get. Thousands 
of men and women are refused a policy 
each year on account of some physical 
weakness or disease. They would be 
pretty sure customers if medical houses 
could get their names, with the reason 
for their having been refused a policy. 
An advertiser who was lucky enough 
to get a list containing 140 names of 
men of this kind from a Western in- 
surance company asserts that he sold 
either a ten or fifteen-dollar treatment 
to 112 out of the 140. It is hardly 
possible that any other class or list of 
names could equal this result. It is 
doubtful if the insurance companies 
would be willing to sell such a list of 
names. Mr. C. S. Zimmerman, a well- 
known letter broker of New York and 
Chicago, states that the Cook Remedy 
Co., of Chicago, have a list of names 
for which he would be willing to pay 
five dollars each. He knows of a 
Wall street firm who sold 650 names 
of people who had done business with 
them, and who had money to invest, for 
$5,000, and of a woman in Brooklyn 
who sold a list of 35,000 names to the 


greatest ‘‘ green goods” man the coun-- 


try has ever known for $50,000. Prices 
like these could hardly be paid for any 
list such as ‘‘ Lydia E. Pinkham’s.” 
Mr. Congdon asserts that Mr. F. C. 
Fowler will pay $20 per thousand for 
good names, and that he does little 
other advertising. Both E. Duncan 
Sniffin and J. F. Phillips have done as 
much as $100,000 per year in newspa- 
per advertising for Mr. Fowler, and 
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for several years. Mr. C. E. Bailey, 
of 113 West Thirty-first street, who is 
credited with being the largest letter 
broker in the business to-day, states 
that he has a contract with Mr. Court- 
ney, of the Erie Medical Company, to 
furnish him with all the medica] names 
he can get of that class at $25 per 
thousand for first copy, and this com- 
pany is doing more advertising at the 
present time than ever before. Good 
letters may be used in connection with 
newspaper advertising, but they are 
never so successful when used with- 
out it. 

Mr. Congdon also predicts what the 
sad fate of some managers would be if 
department stores should discover the 
possibilities of the letter and list plan. 
Mr. Phillips, who manages this de- 
partment for Mahler Bros., of Sixth 
avenue, asserts that all the large stores 
doing a mail-order trade are now buy- 
ing names, but that they can not get 
such names as they want. People 
having such a list as would be prof- 
itable are loath to sell it to another 
house. There are plenty of names to 
be bought, but they are of the cheap 
class, and useless excepting for people 
wishing to sell ten and fifteen-cent arti- 
cles, Nearlyall the dry goodsstores will 
buy all the good names they can get, 
and like to have them. 

There is less risk in using names 
than there is in advertising, providing 
you can be sure of getting just the 
right kind, but no one has ever been 
able to discover how to do this as yet, 
and therefore advertising is still, and 
in all probability always will be, the 
most popular means of reaching the 
buying public. 


ADS ON WAGONS. 


Advertising wagons are a familiar sight to 
urban residents. The vehicles are driven 
slowly around, so that people may see the 
flaming announcements and the flashing 
lithographs exploited on their tall sides. 

me time in the future delivery and other 
wagons in the service of enterprising mer- 
chants will all be advertising wagons. The 
mere firm name and business on the vehicles 
will be added to, and ads of the “he who 
Tuns may read”’ order will appear. Even 
now, wagons bearing other than the accept- 
ed form of announcements are to be seen 
with increasing frequency. On a coal wagon 
recently was a large placard, with “* Now is 
the time to order your coal for the winter. 
Telephone us.” A grocery had “ Our prices 
keep us busy ’’ painted ia ine e letters on the 
side of its delivery wagon. The department 
Stores usually herald their special sales on 
the wagons with card or streamer. A bicycle 
manufacturer had the invitation, ‘‘Come to 
talk ‘wheel’ to us,” prominently displayed 
on his wagon’s side, - C. E. SEvERN. 
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“DEPARTMENT” STORES IN BERLIN. 
Not very long ago Berlin was puzzled over 
the successive faiture of four mantle firms, 
carrying on business in the Kaiser’s capital. 
The firms had all been in good standing and 
had a reputation for style and design. No 
dealings of a doubtful character were re- 
vealed, and the failures could only be ac- 
counted for by bad business. This seemed 
curious to the philosophic German, for the 
mantle trade in Berlin is, in its season, as 
lively as ever it was within the memory of 
this generation. The failures are explained 
by a German trade journalist. They are the 
result of the general extension of the large 
departmental establishments in the German 
cities and towns. The leviathan draper is 
gradually extinguishing the shopkeeper who 
only sells specialties, and in a little time 
there will be no room for the retailer who 
only sells hosiery or lingerie, or dresses, or 
mantles, or millinery. he shopkeeper of 
the future, with us as with the Germans, 
must cease to be a specialist, and turn his 
shop into a museum of miscellaneous mer- 
chandise. It is found in Berlin, as in Lon- 
don, that people will not visit half a dozen 
specialist shops when they can ogee 4 
everything they require at a mammoth esta’ 
lishment. In large cities the struggle of the 
retail shopkeeper will continue to be like 
that of a good man in adversity, and the re- 
sult will fe inevitable. The philosophic Ger- 
man journalist anticipates the total extinc- 
tion of the small asec te and contem- 
plates the period when we s: all have nothing 
in the way of shopkeeping except the omni- 
bus market places of the Whiteleys and the 
Wanamakers.— Drapery World. 





SC eA GRAY 
WHAT DISPLAY MEANS. 

Display means prominence. It doesn’t 
mean prettiness, although sometimes pretti- 
ness is prominent. hen an ad catches 
your eye, itis well displayed. If it stands 
out of the mass of ads, it is well displayed. 
The display lines may be set in Frenc Clar- 
endon—which is the ugliest type that ever 
was cast—and yet, if it is a prominent ad, 
that is proof positive that it is well dis- 
played.— Bates. 
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MR. REID AND THE QUEEN. 


SOME AUTHENTIC INFORMATION IN RE- 
GARD TO THE DINNER. 





There continues to be a good deal of 
false information printed in the news- 
papers in regard to the subjects touched 
upon at the dinner which the Queen 
gave to Mr. Whitelaw Reid, editor of 
the New York 77vzbune. It is 7ruth’s 
pleasure, as it is our duty, to lay be- 
fore the public exactly what did take 
place on that important occasion. 

Imprimis, Her Majesty begged Mr. 
Reid to help himself exactly as if he 
were at his own table at home. She 
hoped he would overlook the scanti- 
ness of the fare, but she had had so 
much trouble with servants of late that 
she had turned them out of doors, bag 
and baggage, and was doing the work 
herself. By way of putting Mr. Reid 
entirely at his ease, she asked him to 
reach out and help himself to the but- 
ter and pass it along. 

The conversation then turned nat- 
uralty and easily upon public matters 
of moment. For example, Her Maj- 
esty expressed deep regret that Mr. 
Reid had in his wisdom seen fit to 
suspend 7winkles. She had always 
admired Z7winkles and praised the 
wonderful sagacity of Mr. Greeley in 
having founded the same. 

Mr. Reid said that he himself was 
charmed and delighted with 7wixhies. 
It was the favorite child of his brain. 
But the trouble lay in the fact that 
under the scintillating pens of himself 
and the 77vibune’s humorous editors it 
grew so uproariously funny that it was 
interfering with the business of the 
nation and the decorum of society. 
The public schools were thrown into 
convulsions and the most solemn and 
sedate persons were rupturing blood 
vessels and dropping dead. Vital sta- 
tistics showed a tremendous increase in 
the numbers of persons who were 
being tickled to death, and the Gov- 
ernment itself had instituted a search 
to learn the cause of the frightful 
mortality. Mr. Reid assured his im- 
perial hostess that the 777éune was too 
patriotic a newspaper to lay a straw in 
the way of national progress. 

‘* And so,”’ concluded the editor, as 
he harpooned another carrot, ‘‘ 7wink- 
des had to be sacrificed.”’ 

The Queen was visibly affected by 
this noble action, and said that under 
the circumstances she would try to 
bear the heavy cross of getting along 
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without her favorite illustrated Sunday 
supplement. There was some small 
talk, some joking, quizzing and pleas. 
antry, some light and airy persiflage 
‘* across the walnuts and the wine,”’ but 
only the conversation relating to the 
late lamented 7winkies was of great 
international interest.— 7 winkles from 
Truth for August 21. 
NE hE SE OE 
ONE EFFECT OF ADVERTISING, 

The business man who advertises, in his 
search for favorable points in his business to 
anncunce, soon gets into the habit of increas- 
ing the number of these favorable points. 
He becomes more courteous and accommo- 
dating to his customers. He learns to give 
them just as much for just as little money as 
he can. He gets into the habit of studying 
his customers’ interests as well as his own, 
He unconsciously gets into the way of doing 
this in the little things as well asin the big, 
This—the self-educating effect—is one reason 
why advertising pays. 





























The other evening a bicycler 
was arrested for riding with lan- 
tern unlit. 

He explained that his $2 
breeches had gone back on him, 
and he was returning as quietly 
as possible in the dark. 

Fine $10; breeches $2—total 
$12. 

How much cheaper to have 
bought a good pair—our kind. 

BREECHES, FANCY MIXTURES, REDUCED 
‘TO $2.50; BLACK AND WHITD CHECKS T0 
$5; COMPLETP SUITS TO $8, 

BROWN LINEN BREECHES, $2.50; LINEN 
CRASH, $8.25; WOOL CRASH, $6, 

Rocers, Peet & Co. 
Prince and Broadway. 


Warren and Broadway. 
Thirty-second and Broadway. 
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THE CIRCULATION 


The Sun 


in New York 
is double that of the Hevadd, and 
far above the combined 
circulations of the Hevald, the 
Jimes and the Z7ribune. 


The Sun's 


CIRCULATION 


has now for several months been 
at the highest level it 
has enjoyed in 15 years, or 
since the period 
in which it was the only 2-cent 
5 newspaper printed in 
New York. 
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ESTIMATING RETURNS. 


He is a wise man who can tell, even 
approximately, what his returns will 
-be from any particular advertisement. 
At the most it is but guesswork. Ex- 
perience counts for little, because re- 
sults are seldom duplicated in any par- 
ticular. One thousand dollars spent in 
a certain territory may bring back 
$5,000 at one time, and may fail to 
pay expenses atanother. Theshrewd- 
est advertisers can not always guess 
when it is the right time, and the 
longer they are in the business the 
more puzzling it gets. 

Advertising is very much like fish- 
ing, anyhow. You can bait your hook 
as you like, but you never know for 
certain when you are going to get a 
bite, how many fish you are going to 
land, or whether you will catch one at 
all. The stream in which you have 
formerly been successful may now be 
empty of fish, or the fish may be chary 
of your bait. 

Estimating returns is figuring on an 
unknown quantity. You may be 
counting your chickens before they are 
hatched, or you may be underrating 
what the results will prove. It is not 
a question of averages. There is no 
basis to go by. Past results afford no 
key to present or future returns. The 
experiences of another are no indica- 
tion what yours may be. Precedents 
are no guides. 

And yet there are men who will 
make an appropriation for certain 
media in certain territory, and then 
affect to be able to figure on the ap- 
proximate returns. Chance favors 
them in those few cases where they 
guess closely, because no other element 
but chance can influence the returns. 
A thousand unseen causes may help or 
hinder sales, and who can figure on the 
influence of unseen causes? 

It is not possible to correctly esti- 
mate the possible profits or losses of 
an advertising campaign. The only 
thing to do is to trust to your goods, 
your mediums and your style of adver- 
tising. Do the best and most consci- 
entious work of which you are capable, 
and then you may be sure that your 
efforts have been bent in the right di- 
rection. The results will depend upon 
two things: whether you have a meri- 
torious article that is useful to the 
people, and whether you have con- 
vinced them in your advertising that it 
is worth the price you are asking them 
to pay for it.—NVational Advertiser. 
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DISCUSSION ON ADVERTISING, 


The September issue of Art in Ad- 
vertising contains a letter from an 
anonymous correspondent, which is 
worth reproduction and reading : 


I noticed in your last issue a letter from a 
correspondent who complained of what he 
cal'ed the clatter and noise of advertising 
magazines, and I can remember the time 
when I entertained sentiments of the same 
kind. It appeared to me then that these pub 
lications were all at sea on the very subject 
they professed to understand and elucidate, 
but as my experience ripened and my own 
knowledge of the subject increased, I found 
that the conflicting opinions and methods ad- 
vocated were as natural to advertising as 
they are to any subject which is in itself in- 
tricate and complicated, and, no doubt, your 
correspondent will arrive at the same con- 
viction when he has graduated from the 
freshman class. In my own case I find that 
it is of great advantage to me to read the dif- 
ferent magazines, and to make myself ac- 
quainted with the opposing views of the 
writers. They have a tendency, like storms, 
to clear the air and enable me al) the more dis- 
tinctly to map out my own plan and carry it 
into execution. The same law applies to ad- 
vertising as to other questions, Discussion 
is necessary, and it is the only way to arrive 
at, or, more correctly speaking, to approxi- 
mate the truth. The clash and noise of con- 
tending opinions bring out all the facts which 
are of value, and the practical man has no 
difficulty in finding the wheat and leaving 
the chaff to be blown away. Even the iter- 
ation and reiteration, of which your corre 
a complains, have their uses, because 
there are thousands of the “ small fry” who 
do not yet comprehend the so-called truisms 
of advertising, and if these men would only 
put them into practice, their advertisements 
would present a much more sensible appear- 
ance when printed, and help to create the im- 
pression in their locality that they know how 
to conduct a business, though small, in a 
business-like way. your correspondent 
would reflect for a minute he would remem- 
ber that many of the most successful adver- 
tisers are opposed to each other in their 
methods and matter, and these men are notde- 
liberately throwing their money away. Asan 
instance of this I may cite the fact that many 
advertisers are convinced of the uselessness of 
illustrations, while others would not think of 
putting out an advertisement without one. 
Surely, when men of practical experience 
take such widely differing views, there is a 
good reason why the magazines should con- 
flict and make so much noise. It seems to 
me that any question of importance gives rise 
continually to opinions and ideas at variance 
with each other, but it is only by the bold 
and pertinacious expression of these that any 
definite and practical result is achieved. | 
hope the magazines will hammer away and 
make as much noise as they want to, for we 
have a good deal yet to learn, and I know of 
no better way of conducting this educational 
process than that which your correspondent 
rather unfairly ridicules. Let the good work 
go on, and let none of the writers on this 
practical question of advertising be discour- 
aged. Your readers want to know all they 
can about it from every source, so I hope you 
will make your platform large enough to hold 
all the orators. 





+o 
Tue advertising of insurance would seem 
to be a good policy. 
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In the Financial District. 





New York, August 2oth, 1897. 
Newsdealer R. JEWKES, 
Pine and Nassau Streets, New York. 

‘*THE NEW YORK TIMEs is sell'ng better this year than 
it ever did before. As a rule I always have to cut my 
papers down some during the summer months. THE TIMEs, 
in place of falling off during the summer has picked up. It 
is, with one exception, the only one which has. The others 
have all fallen off in sales.” 





NEw York, August 2oth, 1897. 
Newsdealer MCBRIDE, 
Manhattan Building. New York. 
‘*THE NEW YORK TIMEs was the only paper that did not 
fall off in sales this summer; in fact, I had to add on some 
TIMEs, something I never did before in summer with any 


paper.” 





New York, August 20th, 1897. 
Newsdealer DIBBLE, 
Equitable Building, New York. 


‘* Never had so good a sale of NEw YorK TIMEs as I have 
at present. It is selling better than last year or any other 
time.” 


No New York morning newspaper 
is more carefully read by financiers 
and investors than THe New York 
Times. There is no more effective 
medium through which these important 
factors in the business world may be 


reached. 





The Hew Work Times. 


“All the news that’s fit to print.” 





























A SCHEME MAN. 


I talked with one of the most success- 
ful advertising scheme men the other 
day. He tells me that he never worked 
on a legitimate publication, and when I 
asked him to define what he meant by 
‘*legilimate publication,” he said: 
‘*One that brings results to the adver- 
tiser.”’ He has handled almost every- 
thing from a baseball score card to a 
charity ball programme. One of his 
specialties is the making up of pam- 
phlets for conventions of various asso- 
ciations, and in these he places the ads 
of manufacturers and others whom he 
can interest, receiving therefor any 
price he can collect. ‘‘One page I 
sell to Jones & Co.,” said he, ‘‘at 
$100, and the next page I sell to Smith 
& Co., in the same line, for $25. I 
make my graft to fit the concern from 
whom I solicit.” I asked this gentle- 
man whether he could secure an adver- 
tisement twice from the same concern. 
‘*Certainly,” said he, ‘‘ there is a cer- 
tain list of people in every trade or 
profession who can be grafted by an 
adept manipulator of advertising 
schemes. We ‘boys’ even know the 
amount that each victim can be worked 
for.” The schemer laid before me a 
pamphlet just prepared for the gather- 
ing of members of a well-known busi- 
ness association. It was well printed, 
contained many half-tone portraits, 
and every other page was advertising, 
with extra pages in the back. He ex- 
plained to me that he first got photo- 
graphs of two or three of the most 
prominent men in the organization, 
and agreed to insert them gratis ; then 
he went to officials, past and present, 
of lesser importance and induced them 
to contribute $10 to $25 each. At the 
same time he called upon the manu- 
facturers and wholesalers in the trade 
and secured their advertisements. 

‘“‘How many of these beautiful 
books did you claim to publish?’ I 
asked. 

‘*Ten thousand.” 

‘* And as a matter of fact, how many 
were printed ?” 

‘‘Two thousand five hundred.” 

“‘ How long have you been at work 
on this book ?” 
‘‘Two months, and steady work, 
too.” 

‘‘What is the total amount of the 
advertising herein represented ?” 

** A little less than $3,000.” 

‘“‘And what will your expenses 
amount to ?”’ 
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Ses Probably $1,000, including print. 
ing, traveling expenses, etc."" 

‘‘How does the business compare 
with that of former years ?’’ 

‘*It is not so good, comparatively,” 
remarked my ingenious communicant, 
“and I ascribe it to the hard times 
rather than the theory that business 
men are becoming enlightened.” —A¢- 
vertising Experience. 
> 

AVOIDING TECHNICAL TERMS, 

When a person enters your store and asks 
to see some article of merchandise, you 
make it a point to explain that article to tim 
in language that he will understand. If, by 
chance, you use some technical term in your 
explanation, you find that your patron does 
not know exactly what you mean, and you 
immediately endeavor to explain that term 
in simple, straightforward English. Youare 
often surprised to find that the public does 
not know the meaning of the most common 
technical phrases pertaining to your business, 
These phrases seem simple enough to you; 
you have seen and heard them so often that, 
so far as you are concerned, they are simple 
and easy. Yet you have learned by experi- 
ence that to use them in conversation with a 
customer means that you shall stop and ex- 
plain their meaning. 

Why is it, then, you still persist in making 
use of them in your advertising? Do younot 
realize that instead of speaking to ome patron 
in your advertising you are explaining your 
wares to hundreds of possible customers? 

This is one of the most common errors 
made by retail advertisers. Because the 
technical terms of their respective trades are 
so well known to themselves they use them 
in speaking to the public, and expect the 
public to understand them. It is often the 
case that this mistake is made thoughtlessly. 
If you find it necessary to use a technical 
term, explain that term in such a way that 
the most stupid reader can understand it. 
Talk to the public in your ads as carefully as 
you explain to the patrons in your store. 

CLARENCE F. CHATFIELD. 
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JOHN D. SPRECKELS, 
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A Great Newspaper 


With a large circulation. 


Recognized as the Family 
Paper of the Pacific Coast. 


A test of its advertising 
columns will prove its val- 
ue to you. 


Further information furnished gladly. 


For advertising rates, address 


D. M. FOLTZ, Eastern Manager, 
34 Park Row, New York. 
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HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF MONEY 


WILL SOON FLOW 
INTO THE MIDDLE WEST 


IN PAYMENT FOR ABUNDANT CROPS. 


THE ‘‘MIDDLE WEST” 
IS WHERE 
1,500 WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
FOUND ON THE 
CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION LISTS 
CIRCULATE. 


NOW, JUST NOW, IS THE TIME TO 


ADVERTISE. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 


87-93 SO. JEFFERSON ST., 10 SPRUCE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK. 























ADAMS & CO.’S ADVERTISING 
MANAGER, 


HIS VIEWS IN RELATION TO PRESENT 
RETAIL ADVERTISING—HE NEVER 
USES MORNING PAPERS — DEPART- 
MENT STORE ADVERTISING CONSID- 
ERED AND GAUGED, 


Mr. James O’Flaherty manages the 
advertising of Adams & Co., one of the 
large department stores of the metrop- 
olis.s As Mr. O’Flaherty isa man of 
ideas, a representative of PRINTERS’ 
INK recently solicited permission to ask 
him a few questions, which, with their 
answers, are here set down: 

“You use dailies altogether, Mr. 
O'Flaherty ?” 

“Yes, entirely. 
our appropriation 





Not a penny of 
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‘* For the reason that we think news- 
papers cover the field, as far as we go, 
completely. Owing to our buying and 
selling in large quantities we have new 
lots of items to offer every day, and 
the best method to offer items is 
through the newspapers.”’ 

‘* What are your methods of gather- 
ing and preparing advertising copy ?” 

‘*Every morning I have an inter- 
view with all of Adams & Co.’s de- 
partment heads. I know what space 
I am to use in advance and after a 
confab with the buyers who have ex- 
ceptional offerings to make, he gives 
me as many items as I think necessary 
for him to have. The buyer prepares 
these items. I carefuily revise and 
rewrite them when necessary and illus- 
trate, head-line 





goes in weeklies 
or monthlies, bill- 
posters or pro- 
grammes of any 
sort. We confine 
ourselves to the 
evening and Sun- 
day papers of this 
city.” 

“Why don’t 
you use the morn- 
ing papers ?”’ 

‘* We don’t be- 
lieve the morning 
papers reach the 
women as much 
as the evening. 
The principal 
readers of the 
morning papers 
are men on their 
way to business. 
On their way 
home after busi- 
ness hours they 
bring the evening papers home to 
their wives and families.” 

‘‘In your estimation women do most 
of the department store shopping ?” 

‘* Women buy go per cent, probably 
more. They also buy a great many 
men’s needs in underwear, neckwear 
and other lines of men’s furnishings. 
The woman is the great shopper of 
the family.” 

‘‘Which papers do you use the 
most ?” 

“The Evening World, Fournal, 
Sun, News and Mat! and Express, in 
the order just given. On Sundays we 
use the World, Journal, Herald, Sun 
and frequently the Staats-Zeitung.” 
‘Why don't you use billboards ?” 








James O’FLAHERTY. 


and pass on the 
proofs of all the 
ads here in my 
office.”’ 

‘*How do you 
keep track of the 
great number of 
cuts you use, Mr, 
O’F laherty ?”” 

“When an 
original cut is 
made I have from 
it struck off as 
many matrices as 
there are papers 
likely to use it. 
The original is in 
my office should 
the matrice be 
mislaid, At very 
frequent intervals 
I call in all my 
cuts from all the 
newspaper offices, 
and Ly means of 
a simple reference system I am able to 
keep track of all of them.” 

‘*What are the features below the 
surface in operating a department 
store advertising bureau which the 
public eye never sees ?’”’ 

‘* There are several,” answered Mr. 
O'Flaherty, reflectively.. ‘One very 
important jis the grading of ads ac- 
cording to the relative money-making 
powers of the departments. You may 


see a large ad given to cloaks and a 
small one given to handkerchiefs— 
that’s because there’s more money in 
cloaks than there is in handkerchiefs. 
Another is the generalship necessary 
in your relations with buyers and 
newspaper men in order to keep all 
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things moving swiftly and smoothly. 


The pressure of the department heads 
for advertising space, the gauging of 
the proper porportion to be spent for 
advertising, add to the undercurrents 


of the advertising department.’’ 
Asked about the Wanamaker style, 
Mr. O'Flaherty said : 


“I believe my methods of detailed 


descriptions, helped by illustrations 


and headings, are much better for 


popular trade than the colloquial style 
of Wanamaker’s. In the first place, 
I can represent a larger variety of 
goods, thus making it more interesting 
to the women; in the next place, I 
try to describe the goods exactly as 
they are, without any unnecessary con. 
versation, introductory or otherwise, 
which do not, in my belief, impress 
the popular mind as do type photos of 
the articles. Ours is a popular house 
which aims to draw trade from the 
masses. Yet I am a great admirer of 
the Wanamaker style, which, in some 
respects, is the cleverest on earth.”’ 


+e, 
STUDYING THE POPULATION. 


To achieve success in the retail 
trade of a large city it is necessary to 
study the population closely, says the 
New York Journal. Avery wise man 
—M. Emile Zola—once said that the 
manager of a big retail store is like a 
showman. By that he meant that the 
up-to-date merchant knows what. the 
people want, and has his hand on the 
public pulse just as much as the alert 
politician or the keen theatrical man- 
ager. Any dry goods man will admit 
that the tate P. T. Barnum had within 
him the elements which make success 
in the modern retail trade of a large 
city. He was a keen student of hu- 
man nature, advertised his attractions 
admirably and managed the details of 
his business smoothly and well. 

Some wonderful successes have been 
scored by retail merchants in this city 
within the past twenty years, and 
every one of them has been largely 
due to careful study of the city’s pop- 
ulation. ‘Ihis has been no easy task, 
for within the period mentioned the 
character of our population has changed 
greatly, and the elements which com- 
pose it have shifted their locations 
often and radically. The central 
shopping districts have changed like- 
wise, and the merchants have had to 
foresee the whims of the public to re- 
main in the swim. ‘Those who have 
failed to foretell the changes, both in 
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public taste as to goods and public 
liking as to thoroughfares, have fallen 
by the wayside, and a list of these 
wrecks would be much longer than the 
average person supposes, 

Careful study of the methods pur- 
sued by the successful firms will dem- 
onstrate that each relies upon some 
individual characteristic for its trade. 
One addresses the public at large with 
extraordinarily low prices and guaran- 
teed quality as its attractions. Another 
appeals with high-class service to a 
smaller number who object to crowds. 
Although competition has reduced 
profits to a minimum, there are some 
big stores that stili realize fair prices 
on the bulk of their wares, relying 
upon their reputation for fine quality 
and exceptional facility in attending to 
the wants of customers. There is 
hardly an imaginable influence which 
the merchants do not exercise. The 
Puritan element is catered to by firms 
that give discounts to the clergy and 
contribute liberally to the churches. 
The kindly people who are interested 
in the welfare of the clerks and cash 
girls are appeased by firms that con- 
form to their demands. 
- — oe 

NEW TRICK TO DRAW TRADE. 

On a street off one of the main thorough- 
fares a plainly clad young man stood gazing 
into the window of a shoeshop. A messen- 
ger boy, thinking the object of the young 
man’s attention must be something worth 
seeing, —— and gazed, too. The pair 
were joined by a clerk on his way to lunch, 
and presently quite a little crowd had 
swarmed up. There was nothing special to 
see, after all; just tiers of very common- 
place shoes, with labels announcing their 
prices. As fast as the people in the crowd 
found that it wasn’t one of those idiotic me- 
chanical toy monkeys.or a live sparrow— 
the latter is a great curiosity in a window— 
they passed on. One or two, perhaps, went 
into the shop for further inspection of some 
pair of shces that had caught their fancy. 

The young man waited until the crowd had 
oe melted away. Then he strolled on to 
the next corner. A straggling group of men 
turned past him and toward the shoeshop. 
He overtook them and walked briskly ahead 
until he reached the window that seemed to 
attract him. There he stopped short and 
began to gaze at the shoes with an earnest- 
ness that was conspicuous. Every one of 
the crowd following paused to investigate the 
attraction. One of them went into the store 
to look further. The rest went on, the young 
man with them as far as the corner. 

A dozen times an hour, all through that 
afternoon, was the performance repeated. 
At six o’clock the youth himself entered the 
store 

“Everything satisfactory, I hope?” he 
said to the well-dressed man near the door. 

“*Quite so. Come again to-morrow,”’ was 


the answer. And the well-dressed individual 
handed the youth a large white coin.—C/i- 
cago Times-/lerald, 
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Will be convinced by investigation 
That the Daily or Twice-a-Week 


Spokane 
Spokesman- 
Review 


Reaches the homes of all those with money 
to spend within a radius of two hundred 
miles of Spokane, Washington. 
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WET WEATHER ADVERTISING. 
By Alan Daly. 

The recent heavy and _ protracted 
rains have had a disastrous effect upon 
the shopping business. Indeed there 
are but few lines of trade that have 
not suffered from the lengthy visit of 
Jupiter Pluvius. Not only the stores 
but the hotels and summer resorts of 
all kinds have felt the influence of the 
wet weather. So have all the railroad 
and steamboat companies, express of- 
fices and other transportation firms. 
The depressing effect of the continued 
bad weather has been almost univer- 
sally experienced in all branches of 
commerce, and yet, on the principle 
that ‘‘ it is an ill wind that blows no- 
body: good,” there are doubtless some 
few lines of business that have reaped 
the harvest made by the rain. 

Naturally enough, umbrella and 
macintosh manufacturers have been 
considerably elated over the patronage 
of St. Swithin, and so, also, have the 
makers of rubber boots and oil-skin 
garments. Shoe dealers have had a 
poom in their mail-order business, 
both for rubbers and dancing shoes, 
and stationers and book-sellers report 
that the demand for playing cards and 
other indoor games, for novels, books 
of travel, etc., received a great im- 
petus. All of which goes to prove 
that some lines of business have been 
distinctly helped by the rainy weather, 
although the bulk of the storekeepers 
have suffered severely from the same. 

Probably the most surprising thing 
in connectioa with the rainy spell was 
the withdrawal of many firms from the 
newspapers—chiefly dry goods houses 
and department stores. The exc se 
was that ‘‘there was nothing doing.” 
“Tt was useless to advertise bargains 
when the weather prevented the 
women coming to see them.” A little 
reflection, blended with the exercise 
of common sense, might have con- 
vinced these firms that if a woman 
ever read the lists of bargains she 
would certainly read them while forced 
to stay indoors with little to amuse 
herself. The rain, though lasting 
longer than usual, was merely a tem- 
porary annoyance, and during its 





downpour was just the time to be cer- 
tain of getting a woman’s attention, 
for she had little else to do but read, 
and the chances were that she would 
then study more closely what seemed 
like bargains, and where they were to 


be had. 


It was a good time in which 
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to sow the seed for future business, 
but a number of the biggest stores 
missed the opportunity and thought 
they were saving money by withdraw- 
ing ads as an ‘‘ unnecessary expense,” 

The faith in continuous advertising 
is perhaps best exemplified in the prac- 
tice of Rogers, Peet & Co., the New 
York clothiers. You never find their 
ad missing from the daily papers, rain 
or shine, holiday or any other time. 
Even if they have nothing to say but 
‘*We are closed to-day—glad to see 
you to-morrow, as usual,” their ad ap- 
pears in the paper—quite frequently 
when no other clothing ad is published 
at all. The other firms seem toargue: 
‘*What’s the use of advertising ona 
holiday, when our store is closed and 
people are not in town?” The Rogers, 
Peet & Co idea runs: ‘‘ What’s the 
use of missing an ad, when the people 
will read the paper as usual, holiday 
or no holiday, and see our announce- 
ment in the paper when our competi- 
tors are out ?”’ 

It is the wet weather and holiday 
advertisers who get and keep the best 
and biggest trade, here and everywhere 
else. The determination not to allow 
the public to forget you, even for a 
single day, is one that the majority of 
the people appreciate. 


——- +o 
AN OMISSION. 


First Assistant (in Daily Hustler office)— 
It strikes me that the editor is becoming 
decidedly absent-minded. 

Second Assistant—Why do you think so? 

First Assistant—Why, in that long article 
on the worderful progress of mankind dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Victoria he never 
once mentioned the increase in the circula- 
tion of the Hustler.—Puck. 
+o 
NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE NAMES 

ILLUSTRATED. 








““THE AMATEUR ATHLETE.” 

















BROWNING, KING & CO. 


A SHORT TALK WITH THE ADVERTIS- 
ING MANAGER, 


In connection with clothing, the 
name of Browning, King & Co. is as 
well known throughout the length and 
breadth of the land as that of any 
other firm now in active business ex- 
istence. PRINTERS’ INK’S reporter re- 
cently made a call at the New York 
factory of the company, where all the 
clothing made and sold 
by the company is manu- 
factured. He was court- 
eously received by Mr. 
C. M. Fairbanks, the ad- 
vertising manager. Mr. 
Fairbanks is also the ed- 
itor of Browning, King 
& Co.'s Llllustrated 
Monthly, and was for- 
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upper part of the city. We do, never- 
theless, advertise occasionally in some 
of the New York papers—the Sum, the 
Journal, the Evening Journal and 
Evening World, but this is for the 
benefit of our Harlem and Brooklyn 
stores. For the latter we also employ 
space in the Brooklyn papers.” 

‘‘Had you any special reasons for 
employing the four New York papers 
which you name ?” 

‘*None at all. They cover about 
the ground we desire, and 
therefore when we do 
employ New York pa- 
pers we use them.” 

‘*You buy large space 
in the dailies of the cities 
in which your stores are 
located ?”” 

‘We are credited 
with doing so.” 





merly with the New York 
Sun for many years. 

‘‘T have called, Mr. 
Fairbanks, to find out 
what I can about your 
advertising.” 

‘Fire away.” 

‘“What mediums do 
you employ ?”’ 

‘*Only two to any ex- 
tent —the daily papers 
and our own monthly. 
Whatever else we may 
go into is only occa- 
sional.”’ 

‘*How about the re- 
ligious press, the literary 
papers, the trade jour- 
nals, magazines, reviews 
or humorous periodic- 
als?” 

‘“* We don’t go into any 
of them. On general 
principles we confine 
ourselves, as I have told 
you, to the two mediums 
named. As to humorous 
periodicals, our own is 


A Proper 
Balance 


Between profits and sales 
is what builds a big busi- 
ness, and a big business 
makes possible the best 
Clothing at very moderate 
prices. A little intelligent 
investigation will show 


you the difference between 
our well-made, welktail- 
ored garments and the sort 
of thing that looks well in 
stock perhaps, but doesn’t 


fit or wear. We make 
Suits as low as $8 and as 
high as $25. 

(This store will close at 
12 o’clock to-day.) 


2000009 


Browning, 


King & Co.,. 


N. W. Cor. Sth & Race. 





‘““Which cities are 
these?” 

‘In the order of the 
establishment of our 
stores, these are they: 
Chicago (in which city 
we first began to retail, 
anl1 from whence our re- 
tail trade radiated), St. 
Louis, Milwaukee, Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Omaha, Minneapolis, 
Brooklyn, Boston, Provi- 
dence and Cleveland.” 

*“Do you employ all 
the dailies of all these 
cities ?” 

**Oh, no. We exer- 
cise judgment. Some 
would not do us a par- 
ticle of good.” 

‘“Mr. Fairbanks, it 
must be a matter of re- 
mwarkable business ability 
to manufacture wares for 
such widely divergent 
sections. It is not to be 








certainly not inferior to any published.” 

“You claim to employ the daily pa- 
pers, Mr. Fairbanks, but I must con- 
fess that though I am a close observer 
I don’t often see your announcement 
in the New York dailies.” 

“Perfectly true ; but you must re- 
member that our business in New York 
city is a detail; not at all commen- 
surate with what we do elsewhere. 
The fact is, we have no general store on 
Manhattan Island, our Harlem branch 
doing a business that is local to the 





presumed, I should suppose, that the 
clothing desired by a Kansas City 
trade would please a Boston clientele. 
Hew do you get over such a diffi- 
culty ?”” 

‘“We don’t,” laughingly responded 
he, ‘‘it is very simple. Each mana- 
ger of each store is distinctly responsi- 
ble for the success of his own, and 
naturally allowed the widest latitude 
consistent with responsibility. Every 
individual stock is made up independ- 
ently and as though there were no 
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connection between one store and an- 
other. Even in essentials—such as 
selection of materials—there is this in- 
dependence, and, of course, it follows 
also in details. The amount of stock 
made up for each store is determined 
by its manager. Every manager spends 
one-third of all his time right here at 
the factory—that is, two months in 
winter and two insummer. Of course, 
this being so, the local manager guides 
everything, even advertising. You 
know, of course, that we are also a 
wholesale concern. No? Oh, yes, the 
stores and the factory are run under 
the name of Browning, King & Co., 
but our wholesale department, whose 
headquarters are in Chicago, and for 
which we also manufacture here, is 
known under the style of Henry W. 
King & Co. It is a fact, too, that we 
sell absolutely no clothing for adults 
or boys not manufactured by ourselves. 
Of course, furnishings we buy, and I 
might add without straining that there 
is no concern in the world which man- 
ufactures and retails as much clothing.” 

‘* But about your advertising—is it 
not done from here ?” 

‘Tt is directed from here, but, of 
course, modified according to the local 
conditions and requirements, each 
manager exercising his own judgment. 
Experience has taught us that this is 
the wisest plan.” 

‘* Under such circumstances, it must 
be very difficult to make your adver- 
tising distinctive ?’’ 

‘We make no attempt to do so. It 
is enough for us if the local advertise- 
ments acquire a form distinctive to their 
own community.” 

‘* How would you characterize the 
tone of your ads ?” 

‘‘TIt is our one aim to try to adver- 
tise conservatively, and with as much 
dignity as is consistent with the obtain- 
ment of results. We deprecate ‘cir- 
cus’ and ‘hurrah’ methods. For this 
reason we do not go into the Sunday 
papers. We are not in the bargain 
business, and people do not buy on 
Sunday ; consequently we can not see 
how they would specially benefit-us.” 

‘*Do you ever use the street cars or 
the L or the hoardings ?” 

“Mos” 

‘* Did you ever key your ads ?” 

‘‘ Never systematically, and not of 
late.” 

‘* How much do you expend for ad- 
vertising ?” 

‘* We expend about $100,000. 






We 
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charge each store with its special 
amount, and thus each does its own 
practically. The literature goes out 
from here, but, as I have said, is 
modified to meet local requirements.” 

** Will you tell me more about your 
monthly ?” 

** We consider our monthly as good 
a publication as any of the humorous 
weeklies. It is about on the model of 
Life, printed on the same paper, and 
has the same general make-up. We 
pay for everything we publish in it, 
and we aim to keep up its tone. It 
contains very little advertising beyond 
the title. We have a circulation of 
more than 100,000 every month, and 
we.use more than seventy five tons of 
paper every year. More than two- 
thirds of each issue goes to regular 
addresses with a stamp on each copy.” 

J. W. SCHWARTZ. 
A DEVELOPING CAREER. 

I can with confidence recommend the busi- 
ness career as one in which there is abund- 
ant room for the exercise of man’s highest 
powers, and of every good quality in human 
nature. I believe the career of the great 
merchant or banker, or captain of industry, 
to be favorable to the development of the 
powers of the mind, and to the ripening of 
the judgment upon a wide range of general 
subjects, to freedom from prejudice and the 
keeping of an open mind. And I do know 
that permanent success is not obtained ex- 
cept by fair and honorable dealing, by irre- 
proachable habits and correct iiving, by the 
display of good sense and rare judgment in 
all the relations of human life, for credit 
and confidence fly from the business man 
foolish in word and deed, irregular in habits, 
or even suspected of sharp practice. The 
business career is thus a stern school of all 
the virtues.—A ndrew Carnegie. 
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THE PLUMBER’S ADVERTISING, 
By John A. Karshaw. 
Probably nothing that is advertised 
at all gets less or poorer advertising 
than plumbing, and, what is often iden- 
tified with it, metal working; _ yet 
there are few lines that hold greater 
possibilities for good advertising. 
Every owner of a house or business 
building can be so favorably impressed 
by the good advertising of a really 
reliable plumber or metal worker that 
he'll not be likely to think of going to 
any other when he needs the services 
of a workman in either of these trades. 
The piumber must draw his ad in- 
spiration from the favorable conditions 
that actually exist in his particular 
business, not from a set of conditions 
that exist only in his imagination. If 
his prices are really reasonable ; if his 


If 
You 
Pay 
Viore 


than we charge for 
Plumbing, Heating, or 
Tinwork, you pay too 
much ; for money can- 
not buy, hereabouts, 
better materials or 
more skillful labor 
than we put into such 
jobs. 

If you pay less than 
we charge, you’re 
pretty sure to get less, 
in materials, or labor, 
or both. 


|AN 


RY => 


HARDWARE @. 





men are skillful, prompt and thorough; 
if he doesn’t take advantage of the 
humerous opportunities for cheating 
that are offered by his peculiar trade, 
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let him say so early and often, and 
make the most of these and other good 
points that will present themselves in 
the course of business. But if he is 


A 
Source 
Of 


is a leaking waste 
pipe or trap, a poorly 
ventilated closet,orany 
plumbing that is de- 
fective. Epidemics of 
disease resulting from 
just such things have 
killed thousands and 
will kill thousands. 

Is your plumbing 
all right? Dare you 
tisk having it any 
other way? Consult 
us about it. 


RY 


(MINS. ETAL 





No. 2. 


‘*lame’’ on any one point, he’d better 
avoid any reference to that particular 
point in his advertising until he’s sure 
that the experience of those who em- 
ploy him wil]l justify every claim that 
he makes regarding it. 

Ad No. I is a suggestion for a brief 
general talk about prices that, though it 
names no prices, would, if followed up 
by other talks of a similar tone, print- 
ed over the signature of a plumber 
with a reputation for reliability, havea 
decided tendency to impress the pub- 
lic with the thought that his prices 
were just about right and his work 
pretty nearly perfect. 

The dangers of defective plumbing 
are becoming better understood, and 
consequently more thoroughly appreci- 
ated, every day; and sickness in the 
house, when the cause is not at once 
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apparent, often leads to a prompt ex- 
amination of the plumbing. An occa- 
sional reminder, something like ad 
No. 2, is likely to bring business to the 
plumber who prints it. 

‘The plumber who is strictly honest 
in his work has.a right to say so. He 
can say that he is honest without say- 
ing that his competitors are not ; but 
his saying so will be all the more ef- 
fective if he happens to have a com- 
petitor who can not truthfully make the 
same claim. Ad No, 3 is just a hint 
along this line, while ad No. 4 is some- 
thing a little more positive in tone. 

Ad No. § in the evening paper, 
meeting the eye of a house owner, who 
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The 
Chances 


or 
. 
Cheating 
are probably 
greater and more fre- 
quent in the plumbing 
trade than in any 
other, The average 
man knows very little 
about plumbing, and a 
plumber who is skilled 
in “‘scamping,”’ as 
such cheating is some- 
times called, will find 
ways of deceiving even 
those who have some 
knowledge of his 
trade. 
Your plumber should 
be a man you can trust. 
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has found on reaching home that he 
must send for a plumber in the morn- 
ing, and who is then perhaps uncon- 
sciously choosing his plumber, might 
win the progressive plumber a good 
many dollars. 

The plumber had better be brief, 
making one point at a time, and mak- 
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ing it well. He had better buy a four- 
inch space in a position that can’t help 
but be seen, rather than a half-column 
space in a part of the paper that less 
than half the readers ever turn to. 
These two kinds of spaces are in al- 
most every paper, and he can tell for 
himself ‘‘ which is which.” Let him 


“Scamp” 
Plumbing 


is a name that’s 
sometimes given to 
Plumbing that has 
been slighted and 
skimped where ’twont 
show too soon. 
*It’s dangerous 
plumbing --- dangerous 
to the health of the 
family, and dangerous 
to the reputation oi the 
plumber who did it, 
for some day it ‘‘leaks 
out.” 

If we did ‘‘scamp’’ 
piumbing how 
would our reputation 
for doing the right 
kind last ? 
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toon: HARDWARE ©. 
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pay double for the four-inch space if 
he must, and let him put a little money 
into attractive type and a_ border 
that will make his ad ‘‘stand out.” 
Three times a week is often enough to 
change such matter in a daily paper, 
and twice a week will do very well. 

And let him not forget that unless 
his well-chosen space is filled with 
well-worded, convincing business talk, 
frequently changed, he is burning 
about ninety per cent of the good 
money that he pays for it. If he can 
not tell his own story, and tell it well, 
let him pay somebody who can. 

The plumber's advertisement, how- 
ever good, will seldom if ever bring 


























direct returns ; but ‘‘ keeping everlast- 
ingly at it,” following each good ad with 
another as good or better, will pay the 
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Choose 
Your 
Plumber 


as you 

chose your doctor---for 
effectiveness of work 
rather than for !owness 
Judge of our 


of his---by the work 
already done. 

Many very particu- 
lar people have judged 
us in this way, and 
have chosen us as theif 
plumbers. 
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worthy plumber just as surely as it will 
pay any other good business man. 

a 
SINCERITY IN ADVERTISING. 


The best advertisement like the best ser. 
mon comes from the heart. A preacher who 
prepares his discourse in perfunctory man- 
ner not more than half believing or at least 
not entirely possessed by his topic, and who 
delivers it in a half-hearted, slipshod man- 
ner, can not expect to save souls, Neither can 
the man who advertises in a half-hearted, 
don’t-care sort of style expect to sell goods. 
The advertisement that has the working 
power of vitality in it and carries logical con- 
viction in the reading is written usually by 
the man who is, in the first place, full of his 
subject and knows all there is to know con- 
cerning what he is talking about. In the sec- 
ond place, the adwriter must not only have 
sufficient knowledge, but he must have 
abundant faith in what he advertises. He 
must know that he has something worth the 
money. He must not only know it as a mat- 
ter of fact, but be so possessed and filled to 
overflowing with the knowledge that sincer- 
ity gleams in every line and truth flashes from 
every sentence.—Hart/ford Globe. 
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SHOP MOTTOES. 


—Our time is yours. 

—We wait to serve you. 

—Make the store your home. 

—Every shelf beckons with bargains. 

—We will sell so that you will buy. 

—Tell us if a clerk urges you to 
buy. ‘ 
—Ancient goods must go at any 
price. 

—Giving good bargains helps our 
trade. 

—We make each sale bring us an- 
other. 

—A dissatisfied customer we can not 
afford. 

—We should like to anticipate your 
wants. 

—Our good buying makes easy 
selling. 

—Hospitality is a part of this store’s 
business. 

—To decree small profits is to make 
a large profit. 

—Only square dealing brings per- 
manent trade. 

—We make our profits by buying, 
not by selling. 

—Neglect:- towards a customer is a 
business crime. 

—Not to please is a greater sorrow 
than not to profit. 

—We try to make to-day’s trade en- 
large to-morrow’s. 

—We are here to show goods wheth- 
er you buy or not. 

—We want you to tell us how we 
can serve you better. 

—We make no representation that 
the facts do not sustain. 

—We can sometimes make a good 
profit to sell below cost. 

—Look as long as you like before 
buying or without buying. 

—We are here to answer questions. 
You can not ask too many. 

—All our shelves are up to date. 
Back numbers are dismissed. 

—You pick the goods—we’il prove 
them good or make them good. 

—There may be goods as good as 
ours, but there are no better goods. 





eae 
ALLURING SIGNS IN NEW YORK. 


“Hats cleaned while you wait, five cents.”’ 
“Shoes soled while you wait, fifty cents.’ 
“* Buttons sewed while you wait, five cents 
each.’ “ Patches inserted in clothing while 
you wait, ten cents each.”” These signs are 
seen all over town—particularly along the 
Bowery. ‘The combination of signs can be 


found in one block. There a man may go 
into a place a veritable Weary Wiggles, and 
by expending a dollar may emerge an up-to- 
date dude.— ew York World. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING. 


The necessity for advertising, which, 
reduced to its simplest terms, means 
making a business announcement, was 
present from the earliest times. Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum had their ad- 
vertisements painted on the. houses, a 
form of publicity somewhat similar to 
our street sign, which is really the 
most primitive kind of announcement, 
since it influences but the passer-by. 
The town crier was largely utilized in 
Greece and Rome. It was not until 
the advent of the newspaper, however, 
that the art began to show that there 
existed within it possibilities of growth 
and development. The newspaper fur- 
nished at once a natural advertising 
medium—a medium that could be car- 
ried home by the reader, and which 
did effective work because it was read 
at the fireside or in the study, instead 
of being painted on a single house or 
bawled forth indistinctly by a crier. 
The development of the art as a dis- 
tinct art, based upon recognized prin- 
ciples of influencing the public, is a 
matter of the last hundred years. 
Fifty years ago extensive newspaper 
advertising was regarded as a luxury ; 
to-day it is one of the recognized ne- 
cessities of trade, a business in itself, 
having its own experts and specialists, 
and being constantly improved in its 
matter and manner. 

The idea of a newspaper is said to 
have originated with the Venetians. 
It took shape in the form of a manu- 
script newspaper containing the notices 
and news of the government, and con- 
tained no advertisements, The idea 
spread, and as early as 1524 small 
pamphlets or books containing news 
were printed in Vienna and other parts 
of Germany. Their publication was 
irregular, and little is known at present 
concerning them save that they existed. 
One of them is now preserved in the 
British Museum. ‘This news book, 
which was issued in 1591, without any 
name of place, contains a record of all 
the great occurrences of the years 1588 
and 1589. In it appears a notice that 
closely resembles an advertisement. It 
seems that a certain curious plant had 
made its appearance in the town of 
Soltwedel. A Dr. Lister thereupon 
wrote a book purporting to contain an 
explanation of what this phenomenon 
portended. ‘‘ This book,’’ says the 
advertisement, ‘‘ which as yet is not 
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much known, shows and explains all 
that this plant contains. Magister 
Cunan has published it, and Matthew 
Welack has printed it in Wittenberg, 
Let whoever does not yet know the 
meaning of this portent buy the book 
and read it with all possible speed.”’ 

This can hardly be termed an adver- 
tisement. It is really a ‘‘ puff,’’ and 
may be regarded as the original pro- 
duction of the kind. It is probable 
that the book and the newspaper were 
printed at the same shop, and the 
latter used to advertise the former. It 
is curious to note in this connection 
that, although books were the first 
articles advertised, the method of ad- 
vertising has changed but little within 
the last two centuries, it being still the 
custom to make only a bare and formal 
announcement of name, price and 
contents, while in the case of other 
articles, notably soap, the finest artistic 
and descriptive skill is called into 
requisition in giving them publicity. 

The first collection of miscellaneous 
newspaper advertisements is found in 
a Dutch black-letter newspaper dated 
November 21, 1626, and relates to ex- 
hibitions of elephants and tigers, the 
opening of schools and other matters. 

In England the first newspaper was 
attempted in 1622. A demand arose 
for news, which a bookseller named 
Nathaniel Butler hastened to supply 
by the publication of a weekly news- 
paper, patterned after the Venetian 
gazettes. Mr. Butler secured no ad- 
vertisements of outsiders, but the first 
advertisement published in England 
appeared in the third issue of his news- 
paper, and read as follows: 

If any gentleman or other accustomed to 
buy the weekly editions of newes be desirous 
to continue the same, let them know that the 
writer, or rather transcriber, of these newes 
hath published two former newes, the one 
dated the 2d and the other the 13th of Au- 
gust, all of which do carry a like title, with 
the arms of the king of Bohemia on the 
other side of the title page, and have depend- 

ence one upon another: which manner of 
writing and ——- he doth propose to con- 
tinue weekly, by God's assistance, from the 
best and most certain intelligence. Farewell. 
This twenty-third of August, 1622. 

This is the publisher’s own announce- 
ment, and can hardly be called a gen- 
uine advertisement. It was not until 
January, 1652, that the first real En- 
glish advertisement made its appear- 
ance. It was printed in the A/ercurius 
Politicus, and read as follows: 

Grenodia Gratuiatoria, Heroick Poem ; be- 
ing a congratulatory panegyrick for my 
Lord General’s late return, summing up his 
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success in exquisite manner. To be sold by 
John Holden in the New Exchange, London, 

From this time advertisements began 
to increase slightly. They were of a 
very simple character, principally of 
lost articles, or making bare business 
announcements in a heavy, cumbersome 
style that is in striking contrast to the 
light and attractive advertising that is 
in vogue to-day. We find in the 
Mercurius Politicus of 1658 an an- 
nouncement of ‘‘ That excellent and 
by physicians approved China drink, 
called by the Chineans Tcha, by other 
nations Tay, alias Tee.” About the 
same time chocolate began to be intro- 
duced into England, and an advertise- 
ment in the Pudblte Advertiser calls at- 
tention to the beverage. Coffee was 
advertised several years later, and we 
are told that a pound of the East India 
berry cost eighteen pence. The Pud- 
lic Advertiser already mentioned con- 
sisted almost entirely of advertise- 
ments. Small personal and _ local 
wants were advertised: the idea of 
selling commodities entirely by adver- 
tising, as at present, had probably oc- 
curred to no one. 

A few vendors of quack nostrums 
appear to have recognized at once that 
they had been supplied with a method 
of increasing their sales. The adver- 
tising of proprietary medicines still 
remains the most profitable, though 
the character of the medicines, as well 
as of the advertisements, has consider- 
ably changed. The earlier medicine 
compounders used the wildest hyper- 
bole in regard to their remedies, recom- 
mending them for almost every con- 
ceivable ill or blemish that ever af- 
flicted or could afflict humanity. 
When, later, honest and reliable man- 
ufacturers of medicine made their ap- 
pearance, they were compelled to fight 
a battle with the unbelief which the 
advertisements of the earlier workers 
in that field had engendered. 

In 1675 Sir Roger L’Estrange is- 
sued a weekly paper called Zhe City 
Mercury, of which he distributed free 
one thousand copies, trusting to the 
revenue from advertisements to reim- 
burse him. This plan is worthy of 
comment, for it foreshadows the plan 
of newspaper publication at the pres- 
ent day, viz., to depend for revenue 
principally upon receipts for advertis- 
ing. The time was apparently not yet 
ripe for so advanced an idea, for his- 
tory tells us it did not succeed. In this 
publication appears an explanation of 
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the advantages of newspaper advertis- 
ing which is worthy of reproduction : 

That this way of publishing is much more 
advantageous than giving away “ Bills” in 
the street is certain, for where there is one 
of them read, there is twenty is not; anda 
thousand of these can not be supposed to be 
read by less than twenty times the number 
of persons, and are done for at least the twen- 
tieth part of the charge, and with much less 
trouble and greater success, as has n ex- 
perienced by many persons that have things 
inserted in it. 

Early newspaper advertising owes 
more to one John Houghton than to 
any other individual, since it was he 
who first impressed on the public 
mind the fact that advertising is a uni- 
versal medium for bringing buyer and 
seller together, and can be applied to 
any trade or profession. Houghton 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society ; 
his business was that of apothecary, 
to which he added the selling of tea, 
coffee and chocolate, then new bever- 
ages that had yet to fight their way to 
popularacceptance. In 1682 he estab- 
lished a one-folio half-sheet newspa- 
per, which he called A Collection for 
the Improvement of Husbandry and 
Trade, modeled on the City Mercury 
of 1675. It failed, but was revived 
ten years later. Houghton soon began 
to see that a publication without ad- 
vertisements could not be profitable, 
and resolved to secure some. The 
method adopted by his advertisers was 
peculiar. They did not yet compre- 
hend the advantage of ‘‘ keeping their 
names before the public,’”’ for the an- 
nouncements appear to emanate from 
the publisher himself, as witness the 
following : 

I want a pritty boy to wait on a gentle- 
man, who will take care of him and put him 
out an apprentice. 

know*of several curious women who 
would wait on ladies to be housekeeper. 

[ want a complete young man, that will 
wear livery, to wait on a very valuable gen- 
tleman; but he must know how to play a 
violin or a flute. 

In course of time names were added 
to the advertisements. The publisher 
early repudiated any responsibility for 
the announcements appearing in his 
‘**Collection.’? He continued, how- 
ever, to guarantee certain advertisers 
of whose reliability he was assured, 

Houghton soon began a systematic 
campaign to induce all classes to ad- 
vertise. He made no wild claims for 
the excellence of his medium, but 
simply and candidly expressed his be- 
liefs. Thus in one of his issues we 
find the following : 

Whether advertising of schools, or houses 
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and lodgings about London may be useful, I 
submit to those concerned. 

Successive issues show that this ap- 
peal had met with responses, and 
Houghton calmly remarks in one of 
these issues that ‘‘I now find adver- 
tisements of schools, houses and lodg- 
ings in and about London are thought 
useful.” Later he makes the follow- 
ing remark: ‘‘I believe some adver- 
tisements about bark and timber might 
be of use to both buyer and seller.” 
Having called the attention of the 
timber men to the advantages of news- 
paper advertising, he now began to 
consider the parsons, and announced 
that he ‘‘ would gladly serve the clergy 
in all their wants.” This bare an- 
nouncement was apparently unpro- 
ductive, for we find him later making 
this offer: ‘‘If any divine or their 
relicts have complete sets of manu- 
script sermons upon the Epistles or the 
Gospels, the Catechism or Rituals, I 
can help them to a customer.”’ 

The use of second-hand sermons 
was far more general in those days 
than now, when a minister who deliv- 
ers another man’s sermons is likely to 
be exposed as a plagiarist. In a suc- 
ceeding number Houghton announced 
that he had sold all the manuscript 
sermons intrusted to him, and solicited 
others. He also showed his ability to 
help the clergy in other directions, by 
making announcements such as these : 

If any incumbent within twenty miles of 
London will dispose of his living, I can help 
him to a chapman. 

A rectory of £100 per annum, in as good 


an air as any in England, sixty miles off, 
and an easy cure, is to be commuted. 

In addition to this class of adver- 
tisements, Houghton’s paper frequent- 
ly contained general advertisements 
such as these : 

Last week was imported 

Bacon by Mr. Edwards, 
Cheese by Mr. Francis, 
Corral Beads by Mr. Paggen. 

If any desire it other things may be in- 
serted. 

Houghton went the rounds of all 
professions, he himself announcing 
that he would first induce to advertise 
counsellors and attorneys, then sur- 
geons and gardeners, lawyers, schools 
and woodmongers, brokers, coaches 
and carriers, in the order named. As 
a result of his industry and persever- 
ance, we find that a motley collection 
of articles was advertised in subse- 
quent issues of his paper. Among 
these may be mentioned oxguts, hoops, 
onions, pictures, feathers, quills, gher- 
kins, masks, leather, painted sticks, 
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sweet soap, Scotch coals, and a host of 
other articles. It is evident that, ow- 
ing to the efforts of Houghton, an ap- 
preciation of the benefits of newspa- 
per advertising was beginning to be- 
come general. In fact, the advent 
and the work of Houghton mark an 
era in the evolution of newspaper ad- 
vertising. The style he introduced 
was cumbersome and artificial, but he 
impressed on his contemporaries the 
great usefulness of the newspaper as 
an advertising medium. The adver- 
tising of the next century—the eight- 
eenth—bears the impress of his work. 
Curiously enough, it did not make 
much improvement on his methods. It 
remained for the nineteenth century to 
advance the art to a higher plane. 
There are,- however, some interest- 
ing matters about advertising in the 
eighteenth century to be chronicled, 
For instance, in 1702 the first daily 
newspaper, called the Daily Courant, 
was issued. It met with but little en- 
couragement from its weekly contem- 
poraries, but its proprietor persevered. 
It was printed on one side of a sheet 
not larger than half a page of fools- 
cap. It contained no advertisements 
in the beginning, but began gradually 
to secure them. The daily newspaper 
has enormously increased the output 
of advertising, and it is in this connec- 
tion only that the Courant has any 
present interest for us. The advertise- 
ment tax, which went into effect in 
England in April, 1712, perhaps did 
more to discourage newspaper adver- 
tising than any other agency. A tax 
of three shillings and sixpence was 
charged on each advertisement until 
1832, when the tax was_ practically 
abolished, a small nominal tax remain- 
ing until 1853. The establishment of 
the London 7%mes in 1788 marks the 
era of the modern newspaper adver- 
tisement, the greatest development of 
which was henceforth to be in Amer- 
ica. In 1832 the 7zmes paid one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand pounds as 
its tax on advertisements, showing 
how general the practice of the new 
art had become. Since that time 
newspaper advertising has grown won- 
derfully in the United Kingdom, but 
it has never kept pace with its growth 
in the United States. No journal de- 
voted to the subject exists in Great 
Britain, while here we have almost a 
dozen ; no great taste in display is ap- 
parent in the advertisements that come 
from across the sea, while here the 
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clothing of a newspaper advertisement 
in appropriate type is widely practiced 
and understood. 

During the Revolutionary war our 
newspapers teemed with advertise- 
ments, political and otherwise. One 
of the New York papers of 1775 states 
that ‘‘the Committee of Inspection, 
having examined into the charges that 
James Dundas and Peter Shaw have 
spoken with contempt of the honor- 
able congress and its officers, do find 
them guilty, and hold them up to pub- 
lic view as enemies of liberty, and 
urge all good citizens to abstain from 
any dealing with them.’’ A third, 
fearing the loss of his trade by the 
same process, ‘‘ humbly acknowledges 
that he has spoken disrespectfully of 
the Hon. Continental Congress, and 
begs forgiveness of it and of his coun- 
try, promising submission thereto.” 
There is a notice that the new stage- 
coaches plying between New York and 
Philadelphia will leave every Tuesday 
and Friday morning. <A paper pub- 
lished at Philadelphia for the week 
preceding that in which the Declaration 
of Independence was adopted contains 
the advertisements of a number of 
merchants who are anxious to sell out 
at cost, in anticipation of the coming 
of a hostile army. One offers a large 
stock of crockery ; another acvertises 
‘Russia drilling and linens, osnaburgs 
and sailcloths, cinnamon, and a few 
pieces of silk’’; another calls attention 
to his assortment of ‘‘duffles and 
taffetas,” that must be sold at any 
sacrifice. An English servant girl, 
having two years to serve, and described 
as ‘‘handy, apprehensive and honest,” 
is advertised for sale to some one liv- 
ing outside of the city. A gentleman 
lately from London wishes to teach 
drawing in water-colors ; a schoolmas- 
ter is wanted in Maryland at six bun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year ; and the 
loser of a silver watch says ‘‘she had 
a black ribbon to her and brass key, 
and a seal in the shape of a compass.”’ 
The best green tea is advertised at 
thirty-two shillings: and sixpence per 
pound, and coarse salt at six shillings 
and sixpence a pound. 

Advertisement cuts were introduced 
into New York in 1777 by a furrier, 
who used a picture of a woman neatly 
clad in winter apparel. Since that 
time pictures have been widely used in 
newspaper advertising. As has been 
aptly said, they speak a universal lan- 
guage, and make their appeal not only 


to the lettered, but to the illiterate 
who can not read any other form of ad- 
vertisement. To-day newspaper ad- 
vertising consists largely of attractive 
pictures, the advertisers having dis- 
covered how potent an influence these 
wield. 

The advancement of the art in the 
present century has been barely less 
than marvelous. The nineteenth 
century saw what no previous century 
had seen—men depending upon news- 
paper advertising to introduce their 
entire product. ‘The first advertising 
agent began business in 1846. The 
influence of the agent in inducing 
people to avail themselves of the 
benefits of advertising has been great, 
while his knowledge has steered to 
success many an advertising bark that 
would otherwise have foundered. 

The first newspaper directory, con- 
taining a list of all the newspapers in 
the United States, was issued in 1869. 
It contained names of five thousand 
two hundred and nineteen newspapers, 
while the 1896 edition contains over 
twenty thousand, having an aggregate 
circulation of over forty-one million 
copies per issue. The publication of 
this directory advanced newspaper ad- 
vertising greatly, for it gave the pub- 
lic access to a list of newspapers, and 
enabled many who did not care to do 
their advertising through an agent to 
do it individually. It also made 
patent, what previous advertisers had 
probably overlooked, that advertising 
space in newspapers is a commodity, 
and that the measure of value is circu- 
lation : that is to say, that the price of 
space is, or should be, based upon the 
circulation of the newspaper. This 
idea has been steadily gaining ground 
of late, and has conduced to put adver- 
tising upon a business basis. 

The first magazine advertisements 
were inserted, according to the state- 
ment of one of the oldest living 
agents, in 1867. The advertisement 
writer who devotes himself exclusively 
to advertisement writing is a creation 
of the last ten years. 

At present about two hundred mill- 
ion dollars are expended annually in 
the United States in newspaper adver- 
tising. The art has become a science. 
Advertisers everywhere recognize that 
it is founded on psychological princi- 
ples, and that the man who studies his 
fellows and knows them thoroughly 
makes the best advertiser. In the fut- 
ure individual advertisers will probably 
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do less newspaper advertising, for 
they will have learned to make what 
they do more effective and thus require 
less to accomplish a given object. 
This wil] not make the bulk of adver- 
tising less, for coincidently with a 
better understanding of the subject, 
more people will 
Herzberg, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
ABOUT POSITION, 
By S. M. Miller. 

Why is a corner lot worth more 
than one in the center of the block ? 
Because, real estate men will tell you, 
it fronts on two streets, commands the 
most light and air, and is altogether in 
a far better position. 

Why is a seat on the grand stand 
worth more than one in the ‘‘ bleach- 
eries”’ ata ball game? Because you 
are sheltered from the sun or rain and 
are placed in such a position as to see 
the best points of the game as they are 
played. And in a theater you pay the 


best price for a seat in front because 
there you have an uninterrupted view 
of the stage, can hear distinctly, and 
see everything at close range. 

So almost everywhere in the world 
we have to pay extra for ‘‘ position,” 


onan ocean steamer, in a parlor car 
or sleeper, in a hotel—anywhere. 

That is just as it should be. In 
every case we have some particular 
advantage and it is nothing but right 
that we should pay for the extra priv- 
ileges the position gives us. That is 
why we are charged extra for positions 
in newspaper or magazine advertising, 
and it is generally worth the extra cost 
to occupy the choice spaces. 

It is obvious that the covers of a 
magazine and the outsides of a news- 
paper first catch the eye. In the for- 
mer case an ad is often seen and read 
by people who do not even handle the 
book, let alone open it. Again, when 
the magazine is being read, it frequent- 
ly happens that both outside covers are 
visible to people other than the reader, 
and when the magazine is closed, laid 
on a table or elsewhere, the cover ad- 
vertisements are displayed. In every 
case such ads have a distinct advan- 
tage over the announcements inside 
the book, and that is why they are 
worth more in price. 

An ad facing reading matter has, of 
course, more chance of being seen and 
read than one that is placed among 
other pages of ads, for the reason that 
while most people read all the ordinary 
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advertise. —Oscar 
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letterpress in a magazine, very few 
study the advertising pagesalone. The 
chances are that an ad opposite read- 
ing matter will be seen by at least 50 
per cent more people than the other one 
that is hidden away among the ordi- 
nary advertising pages. That being 
the case, the position is worth from 25 
to 50 per cent more to the advertiser. 

When you open a newspaper your 
eye naturally goes to the top of col- 
umns, giving preference to the left 
hand and running to the right. Ads 
that occupy positions on top of columns 
are first seen, and, if next to reading 
matter, they are almost certain to be 
noticed. Sure it is that a larger per- 
centage of readers is secured on ac- 
count of the ad being in that position 
and hence the extra charge for it. 

The leader page in a newspaper, 
or the position adjoining a synopsis of 
the news, being likely to be read by 
more people than any other part of the 
paper, is worth much more than run 
of paper. Special positions for special 
articles, as, for instance, bicycle ads 
on the page devoted to bicycle news 
and events, baking powder and in- 
fant’s food ads on the ladies’ page, are 
very choice locations and are easily 
worth 50 per cent more to advertisers 
of those particular articles than any 
other position in the paper. 

In the experience of the most suc- 
cessful advertisers ‘‘ position is every- 
thing.” It is worth every cent of ex- 
tra cost, because it has been proved to 
produce so much greater results, pro- 
portionately, than run of paper. An 
ad in good position can not escape no- 
tice. It is thrust before the eye, and 
almost compels a reading. One could 
often do business with certain people 
if he could only obtain an interview. 
That is more than half the battle. In 
advertising, position is the interview. 
It gets us the ear of our audience, in- 
troduces us right into their presence, 
as it were. If you wished to attract 
attention you would place yourself 
where you were most likely to be seen 
—not hide yourself among a crowd. 

That is the whole theory of position 
in advertising. If it is worth while 
paying a dollar for the chance of 
having your ad seen by so many peo- 
ple, it is worth while paying fifty cents 
more in order to insure its being seen. 
The extra half dollar frequently 
makes the first dollar a good in- 
vestment, whereas it might have 
been a loss. 
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A BROOM CORN JOURNAL, 


Office of ) 
“THe ArcoLca REcorp.” 
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ADVERTISING THE TURKISH BATH. 
New York, Aug 31, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Probably no man in this country has 
worked so hard and achieved so much towards 
popularizing the Turkish bath as Dr. Charles 
H. Shepard, of Brooklyn. For forty years, 
by word and pen, in season and out of sea- 
son, he has tried to impress its value upon 
the American public. The relevance of the 
foregoing only lies in this, recognized by no 
one more thoroughly than the doctor him- 
self, that if he had concentrated one-half his 
efforts, and advertised for himself directly 
instead of for the principle, there can be no 
earthly doubt that he would have scored a 
tremendous pecuniary and personal success. 

It was in the year 1860 that the doctor, 
fresh from the New York College of Medi- 
cine, first became impressed with the value of 
the Turkish bath both as a preventive and 
cure of disease. In 1863 he succeeded in 
opening the first Turkish bath establishment 
in this land. This has run continuously upon 
its present site, 81 Columbia Heights, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

"His work in advertising has been more of a 





DR. C. H. SHEPARD’S SANITARIUM. 


A private home for the pay treatment of 
Rheumatism, Gout and all allied diseases by the 
use of Turkish, Russian, Roman and Electro- 
thermal Baths, and other remedial agents. Or- 

nized over thirty years ago, it is now the old 
est Turkish Bath establishment in this country. 
The long experience and constant development 
of the baths, both practically and therapeutically, 
give promise of the very best results in the treat- 
ment of these cases, The Home is elegantly situ- 
ated on Columbia Heights, overlooking New 
York Bay. The rooms are large and sunny, and 
every appliance found valuable by scientific ex- 
perience is used, making it a most desirable 
residence for invalids who need special treat- 
ment. To Rheumatics and Chronic Invalids un- 
usual facili:ies are offered for restoration and 


“Jor further information, address 
CHAS, H. SHEPARD, M.D. 
81 and 83 Columbia Heights, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





general character, as prefaced, than a local 
one. As a result, it has inured more to the 
general popularization of the bath than to the 
upbuilding of his own interest. His object 
throughout—in his advertisements, in his ad- 
dresses before medical societies throughout 
the land, in the pamphlets and brochures 
which he has widely disseminated, was to 
show what the bath could accomplish. 
Thousands of cases have demonstrated the 
verity of his faith and practice. Dr. Shep- 
ard’s earlier purchases of publicity were in the 
line of the curb-stone posters, or “ gutter- 
snipes,” so much in evidence twenty-five 
years ago. He used them extensively and 
with telling effect. But the city ordinances 
soon put a stop to them. Then he largely 
resorted to reading notices. These seemed to 
vary greatly in effect. Throughout he has, 
until a very recent period, placed direct, and 
has had little to do with weekly publications 
except in the way of exchange trade. At 
times he has circularized freely, and seems 
occasionally to have reaped good results. 
Within this year he has inclined to the Brook- 
lyn dailies, the religious weeklies, a little in 
Brooklyn Life, Health Culture, and some 
few special publications, mostly of a local 
character, S. W. Jackson. 
+o ____—_ 

_ A FISHERMAN ought to have a self-fish mo- 
tive in advertising. 
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By Mart H. Bassett. 
Prints all the Broom Corn News. 
Circulation, 1,380, 
Arco1a, IIl., Aug. 17, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The Red Bank Register case presents some 
very interesting points. Mr. Cook's enter- 
prise in advertising was surely laudable if 
there was anything to advertise for. Adver- 
tising presupposes a demand and an ability 
to supply that demand, If everybody in a 
community has had fresh fish, ad nauseam, 
until their palates have rebelled on the diet, 
and you advertise fresh fish ever so vigor- 
ously, it is hardly likely that you could dis- 
pose of any. The demand has been sup- 
plied. The same should surely hold good in 
anything. 

From Mr. Cook’s last communication in 
Printers’ Ink of Aug. rt, I would jud 
that the Red Bank Register had its field 
about covered. He says: “ In the village of 
Middletown, out of 86 houses that get their 
mail at that post-office, the Regzster goes into 
77 of them, and practically the same propor- 
tion is maintained at Holmdel, ‘Tinton Falls 
and other towns in the Reg/ster’s field.” We 
would suggest to Mr. Cook that about all the 
people that could be expected to take his pa- 
per do take it. A certain per cent of the 
people in the field of a country paper will 
take it and pay for it, while the remainder 
will borrow it. The borrower is inveterate, 
and is possessed of a chronic disinclination 
to pay for the paper he reads, but he will 
read it all the same. From the above it 
seems to me that the Red Bank Register, asa 
local county paper, covers its field, and, un- 
less the field is enlarged, advertising will not 
have power to increase his subscription list. 
The Register already supplies the demand to 
the utmost. 

The field of the Arcola Record, as a local 

aper in Douglas and Coles counties, Illinois, 
tos been worked to the condition of the Red 
Bank Register, nevertheless its subscription 
list continues to grow and boom. Why? 
For the reason that its demand is more than 
local. Arcola is the center of the largest 
and best broom corn region of the world. 
Manufacturers of brooms and dealers in 
broom supplies all over the country and in 
Canada, take the paper because of the 
‘Broom Corn Department,” where they are 
enabled to get the latest and most reliable 
news of the growing plant and condition of 
the market. We advertise this feature con- 
stantly by circular, of course, as there is no 
medium to reach this particular class, and by 
sample copies. For the edification of Print- 
ERS’ IvK I inclose samples of circulars used, 
also a sample circular used in building up 
circulation in nearby towns. 

Mart H. Bassett. 


+> 


THE AWAKENING SOUTH. 
Office of 
Tue Dispatcu PustisHinc Co. 
Louisvittg, Ky., Aug. #5, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Can you not, through the medium of your 
valuable publication, call the attention of 
your readers to the splendid condition of the 
South at the present time? Northern enter- 
rises will now find the South a fine field for 
investment. Brent ALTSHELER, 
Adv. Mgr. Louisville Dispatch. 
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A SODA SCHEME. 
Warren, R. I., Aug. 30, 1897. 
Editor of Printsrs’ Inx: 

I dressed a large show window in a drug 
store this summer, like inclosed copy. It 
took big, and increased the soda sales over 
500 per cent, and undoubtedly made custom- 
ers for other goods. The entire back of glass 


WE SERVE THE BEST SODA. 
WHY? BECAUSE ALL OF OUR 
FRUIT FLAVORS 
ARE MADE FROM SELECTED 
RIPE FRUITS. 
semen COLD. - oe amen 








COME IN 
AND SEE THE SYRUPS MADE. 


I covered with fancy-colored paper, on which 
the ad was printed; cut the three openings 
about 8x1o inches; runa shelf across flush 
with bottom of the openings, on which was at- 
tractively displayed, at openings, strawber- 
ries, raspberries, pineapples, bananas, or- 
anges, lemons, etc. The best of it was, the 
ad told the truth, as hundreds accept ed the 
invitation, went in and witnessed the opera- 
tion of extracting the juices and their make- 
up into syrups. Although late in the season, 
if shown up in the “ Schoolmaster,” it may 
be of benefit to some of its readers. Yours 
very truly, . S. TompKins. 








en a 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY CORRECT. 
Office of 
“THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW,” 
Daily, Sunday, T wice-a-Week. 
Established May 1s, 1883. 
SPoKANE, Wash., Aug. ~ 1897. J 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have a contract with an advertising 
agent for an average of four inches display to 
run every other day for one year, no ad to 
measure less than 2% inches. Recently we 
received an order from the agency to change 
the copy toa one-inch ad. We replied, call- 
ing attention to the fact that the contract 
called for minimum space of 24% inches and 
that this was a material factor in making the 
rate. The agency replied that if we did not 
care to run the one-inch ad to stop the adver- 
tising altogether. We answered that we 
should be glad to carry out any instructions 
within the contract, and have expressed our 
willingness to stop the advertising, provided 
the agency will pay the short time rate paid 
us by other advertisers for the space already 
used. Is our position correct ? 

“THe SpokEsMAN-REVIEW.”’ 
oy ee 


Mr. Lipton is worth $50,000,000 and has 
420 stores all over the world. Sixty of these 
arein London. He employs 10,000 people and 
is constantly pushing business. e believes 
energy, constant industry, good memory and 
equality of temper are all a man needs to 
make a fortune.--Advertising World, 
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THE “PRESS” MUST PAY FOR THE P..O, 
BLUNDER, 


IT IS HARD, BUT THERE tS NO HELP FOR IT. 


Office of 
Tue Press Pustisuinc Co. t 
Lincoin, Neb., Aug. 24, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We have before us two copies of the U. S, 
Official Postal Guide, one of February, 1897, 
and the other of August, 1897. The February 
number contains a decision of the then as- 
sistant attorney-general of the P.-O. Depart- 
ment, referring to ‘‘ lottery schemes.” We 
were at that time offering cash prizes to par- 
ties sending the largest number of subscrib- 
ers, and had been running an advertisement 
to that effect for awhile. The decision put 
a stop to our advertising, but, of course, did 
not relieve us from paying the money of- 
fered. We paid the prizes and changed our 
advertising by offering prizes for sending 
specified number of subscriptions. The new 
plan increased our expenses for this scheme 
of advertising more than tenfold. The loss 
to us amounts to a good many thousand dol- 
lars. Now, in the August number of the 
Guide the decision in regard to prize offers is 
reversed after we have obligated ourselves to 
pay over $16,000 in cash. It seems to us that 
a system which will permit some second-rate 
lawyer or some other hired man in the Post- 
Office Department to damage, at his pleasure, 
a legitimate business is radically wrong. The 
later decision by the present assistant attor- 
ney-general, Mr. James N. Tyner, is based 
upon precedent as well as common sense ; but 
who will reimburse us for the loss sustained 
by that insane decision of his predecessor 
in office? Very truly yours, 

Tue Press Pustisuinc Co., 
Per F. H. Nagel, President. 


IN CORNING. 
CorninG, N. Y., Aug. 25, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
A drug store has a window filled with cot- 
ton, porous plasters, liniment, court pl HW 4 
chewing gum and crutches, "above which 


placed a card with the words, “ Steves 
sundries.’”? Another druggist has a wheel- 
barrow load of earth tipped over, and one 
can see here and there “ nuggets ’’ of bronzed 
iron. In the window is also a card, saying: 
‘* Pay dirt from the Klondike riv er;a shovel- 
ful given with every $5 purchase.” 

A clothing store devotes a window to dis- 
e aying a wash-tub, board and soap, anda 
ine on which are hung Monarch shirts. The 
** Monarchs stand the wash.” 


card reads: 


ADVERTISING ENTERPRISE. 

The palm for enterprise in advertising 
will, without a doubt, be conceded to belong 
to a Dutch company, which has made a con- 
tract with a well-known European actor, 
Francois Rivoli, that compels him every even- 
ing, wherever he m may be, to include in his 
own repertoire a representation of the head 
of the firm, who is to be mimicked exactly by 
the actor. In exchange for this service the 
firm supplies the necessary scenery and pays 
the actor a yearly income of 1,200 Dutch 
gulden.-—Com. , Aug. 19, 1897. 


THE NEW CLERK. 
‘How much do these scales weigh?” he 
inquired of the new clerk. 
*I—I don’t know, sir,’ answered the 
clerk, *“‘ but if you will wait one minute rll 
weig gh them and tell you.""—Grocery World. 
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Tue Hartford (Conn) Post offers a year’s 
subscription and a barrel of Washburn’s flour 
for $7. 

Scribner’s Magazine for October will con- 
tain an exhaustive article on ‘‘ The Newspa- 

r,” by J. Lincoln Steffens, of the New 
York Evening Post. 

Tue Southern Pacific Company (‘* Sunset 
Route’’), 349 Broadway, New York, issues a 
booklet entitled ‘* The Sportsman at Hotel 
del Monte,”’ which is an excellent example of 
what such a booklet should be. 

Tue Atlanta (Ga.) Journal of August 28 
centains one of the most gruesome ads the 
Little Schoolmaster has ever seen. It is a 
half-page announcement Of a surgical in- 
stitute, and contains about 60 illustrations of 
bodily malformations which the institute ad- 
vertises to cure. 

WacstarF & Co., the New York adwriters, 
advertise: ‘* We observe in the August num- 
ber of Profitable Advertising that’ Binner of 
Chicago intends visiting New York, and an- 
nounces that he will be here from Septem- 
ber 2 to September1s5. We would just simply 
say that we are here all the time.” 

Tue Shoe Trade Fournal telis of “a 
unique signboard which can be transformed 
in a few minutes from one sign to another, is 
popular as a novelty in advertising. It is of 
metal and thickly perforated. These signs 
are furnished with little wooden pegs which 
fit tightly into the perforations and form 
words of the same general appearance as the 
wool letters on the old-fashioued worsted 
motto hangers. These little pegs come in all 
colors, and the background of the sign is 
painted either black or white, so that the 
colored pegs show off brilliantly. One can 
thus change the sign as many times as desired 
without additional cost. There are 500 of the 
pegs with every sign, so that every variation 
of the rainbow may be had at a few moments’ 
notice. It makes an attractive appearance in 
its changeable effects in any window.” 


— 
EXAGGERATION, 

Ts it not possible that the extravagant and 
unreasonable claims so persistently spread in 
the newspapers by medicine houses have 
ceased to make a very strong impression upon 
public consciousness? In reading some of 
the medical advertisements, we are asked to 
believe that diseases wholly different in 
origin, character and effect may be cured 
from the same bottle. But that is not all; 
the same language, almost the same hysteri- 
cal bragging, is used by half a dozen houses, 
whose advertisements may appear in one 
issue of a newspaper. Now, which of these 
advertisements, if any of them, is the public 
to believe ?_ What maker of medicine would 
talk face to face with a customer as he talks in 
his advertisements ?— National Advertiser. 


——_ +0 | 
REFLECTS THE TOWN. 

It takes a live town to make a live news- 
paper. There never was in the past hundred 
years, never will, and never can be a live 
town without a live newspaper. The news- 
paper is dependent on the town. It reflects 
the push, progress and aspirations of the 
town. Without home patronage it can not 
live and thrive; then again, while it is de- 
pendent on the town, the town can not get 
along without it. There is no auxiliary so 
valuable to a growing town as an outspoken, 
public-spirited paper, wisely and well man- 
aged.— The New England Press. 


THEY EXPECT TOO MUCH. 

The trouble with a great many advertisers 
in trade journals is that they expect too 
much from that source. They expect the ad- 
vertisement to do more work than their best 
travelers, whose expenses are as much in one 
month as the yearly cost of the advertise- 
ment. Asa rule, no attention is given to the 
advertisement except to change the wording 
once in six months. Imagine the big (?) or- 
ders your travelers would receive if they 
simply handed their card to customers and 
said thay would sit down and wait for an or- 
der. This is how an advertisement in the 
trade paper is treated. Why not change 
your advertisement each month? Speak to 
your customers through it the same as your 
traveler would talk tothem. The publisher 
of the best journal in existence can only sell 
you space and guarantee circulation among 
your probable buyers. Hecan not guarantee 
that the advertisement will pay you. That 
rests with yourself. You must use the space 
to your best advantage.—McLean Journai. 

BLOTTING PAPER. 

At the time of the Civil War blotting paper 
had come into comparatively common use in 
the United States. Itis only with the last fif- 
teen or twenty years, however, that it has 
come into the extensive general use of the 
present time. The sales of it are said to 
increase more rapidly than the population. 
There are American paper mills wholly de- 
voted to the manufacture of blotting paper, 
and their products amount to thousands of 
tons annually, not only utilized at home, but 
forming also an article of export.—British 
Printer, London. 


—-- ++ 

IT WAS RAISED. 
. “You told me last week that you would 
try to raise my salary,”’ said Briggs. 

“Oh, yes,” foo ~' employer. ‘* Well, 

I did. I raised it after some trouble. Be- 
lieve me, I had a very hard time raising it 
this week.”—Grocery World. 


—— + 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
a in One week in advance. 


WANTS. 


ERFECT half-tone cuts, | col., $1; larger, 10c. 
in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Youngs- 


’ ANTED—Printers to try our _half-tones. 
One col., $1; 2 cols., $2. BUCHER EN- 
GRAVING CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


7 ANTED—More printing from the class of 
ople willing to pay for the best. WM. 
JOHNSTON, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. 


V ’ ANTED—To purchase, class or trade j’n’l; 
outright or controlling int. Correspond- 
ence confidential. “‘OUTRIGHT,” Printers’ Ink. 


"7 GIVEN away to persons making the 
> ( 800 wamber of words r-' of 


For fu 
CORDER, Washington, D. C., for sample copy 
containing same. 


r No $10 typewriter : 1f ya want to use a type- 
writer twelve hours a day and write from 
sixty to one bund and fifty words a minute, 
FA want the highest priced posrier you can 
nd; but if you want to do a little typewriting 
now and then, as, for instance, the copy of the 
article you have written for the magaaine or pos- 
sibly next week’s sermon, then the new Ameri- 
can $1¢ Typewriter will answer your purpose 
very well. Many thousand sold by the manu- 
Money refunded if, after a week’s use, 


urer. 
not found satisfactory. If you want to b 
address WILLIAM AGAR, Ms M is rial 
Agency, 18% Fifth Ave., New York, 


aa ca i ia i Sol ts lla i as ln Alia 
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\ 7’ ANTED—Advertisers to know that the News, 
Sunday and Weekly, has been in existence 
for 15 years. Sunday, 2 cents a copy ; weekly, 50 
ee Reaches best homes. Rates 20c. inch. 
Write C. M. SHAFF ER & CO., Youngstown, O. 


Vag ies! vara of newspapers who wish to own 

somely bound set of the complete 

works of Charles Dickens can get information 

on the subject by addressing EDWIN F. GRAY, 

publishes of American Literary Visitor, Rah- 
way, N. 


98888S$9S$3 ADVERTISERS. sessssesssg 


IMAKEa ialty of designing and en- 
graying striking covers to advertising 
book The style of the designs is so 
very original in appearance that few per- 
sons would pass the book by without exam- 
ining it. It costs no more to print the edi- 
tion, yet saves a great waste in unnoticed 
copies. Striking design submitted on ap- 
prova. 


al. 
W. MOSELEY, 77 Hill St., Elgin, Til. 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


‘HE Matchless Mailer; best and cheapest. By 
REV. ALEXANDER DICK, Meridian, N. Y. 


> 


| 





a 
SPEC 1. iL AGE NTS. 


IT D. LA COSTE, ‘Special Newspaper Repre- 
e sentative, 38 Park Row, New York, is of 
value to first-class daily newspapers that want 
more advertising. 











ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


N oO mediums, matter. The vitals of 
rofitable advertising. THE WHITMAN 
COMPANY, 35 Nassau St., New York. 


oii dpe wish to advertise anything anywhere 
time, write to the GEO. P. ROWELL 


ny 
ADVERT ISING CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 


—__ o> 
ELECTROTYPES. 


ETTING advertisements to make them stand 
out and furnishing one or more electrotypes 
of same is a line in which I am unapproached by 
any other printer. The magazines each mont 
contain numerous samples of my work. Let me 
set your next adv., whether it be for an inch ora 
e. I can suit you. WM. JOHNSTON, Mgr. 
-rinters’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., N. Y. City. 
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—_— or 
SUPPLIES. 
7 AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


INC for 4 Spite & COOK, 190 Water 
Street, New 

‘HIS PAPER is adaaea with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

CO., L't’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 

to cash buyers. 

—_— ee 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


the purpose of inviting announcements 
Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines wi!l be in- 
serted under this head owce for one do!lar. 


(rs ULATION increased. Yes, we will guar 
antee to increase the circulation of any 
rage ape which uses our ——. Write us, 
oe nothing to a Electro free. 
GEN. MERCHANDISE CO., 546 W. 23d St. be Me Ee 
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FOR SALE. 


FoORS SALE—Well oqo equipped 

ib office and b in one of the best 
county seats in Southern Iowa, population 4,000. 
pie ation 1,400; fine business; $4, ; fair terms. 
“BREVIER,” Printers’ Ink. 


\ ONEY-MAKING daily newspaper for sale, 
4 within seventy-five miles of Chicago. Bro- 
ken health of owner only reason for selling. 
Seven ——— quarto. atte on in elty of eeding 

ae, we largest circulation in city o' ica 
Bion ddress ** Md, Oh a: More, 
i001 Title & Trust 


weekly newspaper, 
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P CAGO. PHOTO ENGRAVING CO., 





INK. 


FOR RENT. 


\W E have for rent, at 10 Spruce St., two con- 
necting offices, one large and one small. 

They are well lighted and the pleasantest offices 

in the building. Size of large room, about 20x24 

an egs al 10x15. If veains = —— cottices call a 

talk abc put peice, etc. Wi — up to suit. 

Address GO. P. ROWELL 4 éo 


PRINTERS FOR 4 ADVERTISERS. 


T HE ADVERTISERS’ PRESS, 925 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, makes a specialty of print- 
high-class x — pas and folders 
, engrave, 

“a bir ao worry— 


ing 
for 
print, bind and publish. 
are our claims upon the attention of advertis- 
ers. Letus give you further details. 


- 
PRINTERS 
‘HE fone PRESS, artistic aii. 140 W. 
23d St., N. Y. City. Send for our booklet. 


LL the nections and oe used in PRINTERS’ 

INK are at the disposal of people who have 
their adve ne put in type byme. WM. 
JOHNSTON, 7. Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 
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\ 7E do neat, plat attract attractive printing. Cata- 
logues, Tookdots; pamphlets, circulars, 
cards, etc., executed in the finest style. \Vhe - 


you want a good job—one that you bony 
to look at and read—come toe a 
INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New Yo 
——_ +o 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BF collection of advertising euts in U. 
Catalogue, 10c. THE SPATULA, Boston. 
] SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St.,New York. Service good aud prompt, 
RTHUR MEYER, 115-117 Nassau St., New York, 


f Artist and Illustrator for Publishers and 
Advertisers. Kightee n years at it. 
QV. bg man witha , business needscuts to boost 


Ve make the kind that print well. CHI- 
79-81 Sth Ave., 


INTERS? 





8. 


Chicago. 
GTRIKING illustr rations- ~cuts that print wale 

attractive ads. Write for specimens. C HL 
CAGO PHOTO ENGRAV ING CO., 79-81 5th Ave., 
Chicago. 

— +> --—___ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
pyseewane DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
271 Broadway, New York. 

ve 





WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts. ENTERPRISE, 


Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,000. 
DVERT!SERS’ vot wi New Market, N. J. 7c. 
line, Cire’n 3,500. Close 24th, Sample free. 


RAND RAPIDS DE} SMOCRAT, leading paper in 
¥ Mich. outside Detroit. LA COSTE, New York. 


W BEELING NEWS. 7,500 daily. Only Engitee 
eve’g paper in city 40,000. LACOSTE, N. Y. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 


the paper for one year. 


I ARGEST circulation of any daily newspaper 
4 in Williamsport, the GazeETTE and BULLETIN ; 
6,006 D., 4,000 W. LA COSTE, New York. 


Bag ay (Ohio) MORNING Tims and EVENING 
NEWS, 14,000 daily, create a“ want” for prop- 
erly advertised goods. LA COSTE, New York. 


IL _— sag oe act upon our announcements 
nd 45 of this issue. THE RE- 
LIGIOUS PE RE 33 ASSOCIATION, Philadelphia. 
r(.HE PIQUA CALL “ wants” advertisers who 
want results. Larger cire. than all other 
Piqua dailies combined. LA COSTE, New York. 


EADING newspapers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnati), Da: y MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING News, 14,006 daily. LA COSTE, N. Y. 


HE TIMES-UNION, of ‘ier N. Y., standsin 
the front rank among the very best news- 
papers in the country. a wide circle 0 
ers among “7 enterprising and thrifty 
classes of ple. It is unequaled as an adver- 
—— um. JOHN H. FARRELL, editor and 
prop 
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STEREOTYPING M. MACHINERY. 
OTTER JOB STE oRE R KOTY PING OUTFIT saves 
big money, pays for itself in 9 days. Every 
Ly rinting office should have — — free. 
- CURT. S, 150 Laden St., New York. 


ADVE. RTISEME NT C CONSTRUCTORS. 
oo 





(BAS. F. JONES. 

4 

66 48K LEWIS ABOUT IT” 

(24s. F. JONES, 101 World Bldg., N. ¥. 
4 


Cun F. CHATFIELD, 179 Front St., 
/ Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
YHARLES J. ZINGG, Farmington, ¥ —~ eee Writ- 
ing and printing tor advertise 


G ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Advertiser, 623 & 
A 624 Temple Court, New York. Write 





N EDICAL ADVERTISING. 


M & Helm do a great deal of writing and 
illustrating for medical advertisers. 

Their ambition is to do better bt nig of this 
class, and more of it, than anybody e 

They have just completed two Glaneated book- 
lets for a large general medical advertiser. 

One is illustrated with fine half-tone engrav- 
ings, made from wash drawings, and in the other 
zine etchin 's are used. 

elm received nearly $400 for writing 
and illustrating these books. 

At the present time Moses & Helm are prepar- 
ing the copy and making the illustrations. for 43 
medical advertisements for a great chemicat 
company in New York City ; 15 illustrated medi- 

oul egversianmnente for another big company in 
New York State ; 6 illustrated and 6 unillustrated 

medical advertisements for a well-known con- 
cern in Georgia ; 6illustrated medical advertise- 
ments for a ton firm known the country over, 

Moses & Helm ——~ to work for more medical 
advertisers, and will give prompt, careful and 
personal erg ae a ,: in juries. 


i Writers and Ft of Medical Advertis- 
on Vriters and Illustrators of All Kinds of Adver- 
i) 


ng. : 

Catalogue —s. 

Business Promoters. 

Poster Designers. 

Designers — Engravers for Advertisers. 
111 Nassau St., New York City. 


( 0000000000000000000 0VOOGO00000 
000000000000 COCOCIORO COCO. 


I HAVE NEVER HAD THE TIME or OO 
inclination to do very much bi ing 
about my work. I have been so — | 
i cee to write good advertising, an 
day by day endeavoring to improve on 
the day before, that I have to leave 
the criticisms to others. 

The others have pulled me to pieces 
very thoroughly and generally very 
pleasantly. In order that you may 
learn something about me, I have pub- 
lished a few _of these criticisms in a 
sixteen-page booklet (it would take a 
one hundred and sixty-page book to 
contain them all). 

This booklet is only a plain affair, 
gotten UP hurriedly for temporary use, 
and I will gladly send it free to any 
business man who will write for it on 
his own letterhead. I ask you to write 
on your own letterhead because I do 
not care to send it to any one who has 
not some kind of a business; and be- 
sides, knowing what is a business 
will enable me to suggest w: to im- 
prove it, if you desire my core ces. 

OO — Whether you want the book or not, 
00 write to me, for I am satisfied that 
OO there are few business men 

0O not help in some way 

00 Yours for more business through bet- 
00 ter advertising, CHAS. F. JONES, Suite 


888388338333 33833 
38888883338 


= 


we te 


iratbastohnanesis 


=. 101, World Building, New York City. 
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, | ‘HE WHITMAN COMPANY, 385 Nassau 8t., New 
° obs are not af advernsing agents, but 
‘aithfu sot p 


‘| ‘HE only writer of exclusively medical and 
drug advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Beng, Ind. 


oN asing n J. SHEARER, fo for ei brid. years adver- 

r for Sirawb e & Clothier, 
Philadelph ia, is ‘nitng and pls fire attention 
to the pleasing. writ and placing of advertis- 
ing for retailers. and l. Write him, 
President Stagg rADVE RTISERS’ AGENCY, Penn 
Mutual Bidg., Buffalo 
and Detroit. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXIX C 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


HALF THE BATTLE. 

In some lines of business writing and 

haPe rey the yee matter is 

the ne Sate. important enough 

specialty. It is my spe- 

clalty. 1 % i wnat to say, how to say 
it and how to illustrate it. 

My artist does the best work there is 
—in — wash or colors. His work 
has a ial advertising value, be- 
cause he nows what to leave out of a 


iz 
I prepare ads, booklets, catalogues, 
pm teeny large boo! s,carcards, 
very form of atveriene— 
for Pat it in’ in complete shape, and print it 
‘or youif you like. I know the print- 
usiness thoroughly. 
devote time enoug ‘to each client 
to absorb the facts and spirit of his 
business. | ap tptee 5 with tho 4 
and et it produces resalts. 
most economical, even when it 
costs” more. Yet it does not always 
¢ cost more. On some work I can give 
< avery low price. My charge for any 
. service is the lowest at which it can be 
< done as it ought to be. The ——_ ! do 
C pays the advertiser. Perha t is 
tC why some of the 
c 
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dad bad Sue fad faa had bad had fad fd 


bid bd bid bd bd be hes 


Ai, 
in the world are and have been iny cli- 
ents for years. WOLSTAN DIXEY, 
writer of advertising, 150 Nassau St., 
New York. 
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ur stock, teil them about it. 

13 you have im roved your store to 
the don’t leave 
them to one “it out Tor theaaantven, If 
you are goin to move into another 
— do; them lose track of you. 

n’t let a single chance eo Oy to give 
— a good reason for bringing their 
dollars to your r sore and leaving them 
there. It is these little continuous ane 
which make the plums eventually fall 
into your lap. 

Question—How are you to do it? An- 
swer—There is no more artistic and ef- 





by a taste’ ily gotten u 
card folder sent through the mail. It 
one onlya cent to send it, and it makes 

liar, forcible, personal a " 

‘o retailers who intend fall 
announcements I will send samples of 
handsome, heavily embossed card fold- 
ers. They are Eines in four colors. 
People won’t throw them away, but 
will keep them Basted pode in the home 
eT al s insignificant 


Ww hen you a state what the nature 
of your announcement will be. WOL- 

e. N DIXEY, writer of advertising, 
Nassau St., New York. 
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THE REWARD OF NERVE. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


Several weeks ago when I went in to talk to Mr. Rowell 
about som? advertising in PRINTERS’ INK, he opened a copy 
of the paper at these center pages, and looked at them med- 
itatively. 

‘*Ves,’’ I said, ‘‘I have long coveted that space, but 
I’ve been afraid I couldn’t use it profitably at its cost. 
What does it cost ?’’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Mr. Rowell, ‘‘it really looks like giving 
it away, but we charge only $300 an issue for it.’’ 

I decided to take it for three issues. This is the second. 
The first was August 25 ; the third will be September 22. 

The first issue has paid. 


% 
* 


I have always found that large advertisements were 
much more likely to pay than small ones. 

My experience has been that whenever I have paid 
enough money to tell my whole story in a convincingly 
truthful way, it has always brought profitable returns. 

Large ads pay me—not because they are large, but be- 
cause they tell my story. 

This much I believe is true of every needed business. 
To get trade for it it is only necessary to tell fully and ex- 
actly what it is—to take enough space and use it in the 
right way. 

It takes a certain amount of nerve to use large spaces in 
high-priced papers—but it pays. 

It pays in my business, and it will in yours. 

My business is one that requires explanation. Thou- 
sands of good business men do not yet know anything 
about the work of the advertising specialist. That is the 
reason that I am still struggling along withovt the steam 
yacht I really need. 

My only consolation is the thought that if the work of 
the advertising specialist were really appreciated, I would 
be so busy that I couldn’t ever find time to use the yacht, 
and that I wouldn’t know what to do with the money I 
would make. 

* 

Seriously : 

I want to hear from business men who are hardly clear 
in their minds as to just what is the work of an advertising 
specialist. 

I want to hear from manufacturers, jobbers and retailers 
who think that they do not need my services. 

I want to hear from every merchant or manufacturer 
who would like to increase his business and who doesn’t 
know exactly how to do it. 

To exemplify what I mean, I will say that while I am 
writing this there are on my desk orders from : 

(1.) The publisher of a leading trade journal who wiskes 
me to help him increase his subscriptions and advertising 
contracts. 

(2.) The president of a leading typewriter company who 
wants the right sort of magazine advertising. 

(3.) One of the largest makers of tinware and kitchen 
things in the world who wants a plan and a series of adver- 
tising matter to assist his traveling salesmen and to bring 
mail orders from their trade. 

(4.) From a prominent New York jeweler who wants a 


series of booklets, a ab 
ads—a complete plan to in 

(5.) A shoe jobber w 
trade already on his books 
his territory to whom hei 

(6.) A shoe manufag 

(7.) A clothing manuf 
to his trade for distribution 

(8.) Another clothing at 
nish copy for newspaper a 
his goods, 

(g.) A proprietary medig 
circular to inclose in its pag 
distribute. A month ago 
for its newspaper advertisi 
they had consulted mea 
many thousands of dollars 

(10.) A business colleg 
more students. 

(11.) The local represe 
who wishes to make a ren 
trade. He paid $25 for air 
dered the preparation of theifissa 
carry it out. 


(12.) A distiller who willfo i 


consumers direct. 
There are several othe 
tell you about them. 


From the cases I haved 
must be practical and not 
You can see that my) 
tion of smart sayings and 
My clients demand res 
Results in cash. 
They get them. 


Mr. Merchant or Man 
and says: 

‘*T want more traded 
ness is so-and-so. 
goods ought to sell becau 
quality. How much momjis 
and how shall I spend it 
over last year—or, what 
$10,000 ?”’ 

Or maybe he says: 

‘*Here’s my last ye 
and newspaper ads. M 
work—that will sell mor 
and what will it cost?” 

Usually my answer is#! 
the form of my “ Confide 
ed). The answers to thes 
with the business. | stady i 
questions, for I realize that iis 

Each business has p® 
studied. 

I do no snap-shot wotk 

Finally I submit my p# 
accomplish and why. 

I am not always sure 
am not sure I say 80 





it WH me 10 


sireet car cards, newspaper 
a his trade. 

sincreased orders from the 
tial orders from those in 


pwants the same thing. 


who wants a booklet to give 


ng consumers. 
acturer who wishes to fur- 
used by dealers handling 


id concern that wants a new 
and a booklet to mail and 
me concern bought a plan 
wrote me to say that if 
ago they would have been 


wants a booklet to bring 


of a candy manufacturer 
himself by increasing his 
ad a-plan, and has now or- 
ary advertising matter to 


i increase his trade with 


it would cost too much to 


@jou can see that my work 
ical. 

ismore than the produc- 
pictures, 


ft comes or writes to me 


ornextmonth. My busi- 
hand-such people. My 
s, that or the other good 
st I spend for advertising 
; r cent increase 
io with $500, or $1,000 or 


ogue, booklets, circulars 
ones that will do better 
What ought I to have, 


questions—frequently in 
ftom Blank” (copyright- 
ms put me into full touch 
uefully—maybe ask more 
sing 18 a serious problem. 
S that must be carefully 


&y what I believe it will 


tess ofa plan. When I 
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When I tell you I am sure, you can make arrangements 
for increased trade. Sure. 


* & 
* 


I realize that it takes some nerve to send me a check for 
$25 or $50 or $100 for advice and a plan for advertising. 

The first plunge into the surf makes you catch your 
breath, but think of the fun you have after you’re in. 

Hundreds of men have paid me for advice and criticism, 
and I have heard of but one who was dissatisfied. 

That one was W. Atlee Burpee, the seedsmaa. 

He was unhappy because I couldn’t find any serious 
fault in his advertising. 

I have always thought he was mistaken, because it is 
certainly worth something to know your work is above criti- 
cism. * 


It does take some nerve to pay for the first time for ad- 
vice, or for the preparation of a booklet, or a series of ads, 
or a catalogue. 

It takes nerve—but it pays. 

My prices for such work are not low. 
reasonable. 

It is generally profitable to pay them. 

It is better to pay $25 to $100 for advice and an ad- 
vertising plan that pays, than to go ahead without it and 
waste ten or a hundred times as much. 

Nerve has its reward. 

Write to me. Tell me your troubles. 

CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, New York. 


They are only 


A GOOD BOOKLET. 
By Charles Austin Bates. 


A good booklet is one that fits its subject. 
expensive booklet is not always the best. 
A manufacturer wrote me the other day for prices on 


The most 


writing, illustrating and printing a booklet. He said he 
wanted illustrations in three or four colors and wanted the 
booklet printed on wood-cut paper. 

He was wrong, and I told him so. 

He was bent on wasting money. 
costly a booklet as he had planned. 

I can do just the sort of work he said he wanted. I am 
glad to do it. There’s more profit *} it than in a lesscostly 
booklet. But I believe part of my vusiness is to save my 
clients from making useless expenditures. 

When I think a booklet should be finely illustrated and 
printed I say so. I have written, illustrated and printed 
some of the handsomest booklets of the year, but I have 
also written and illustrated a couple of 32-page booklets 
that were printed in six-million lots at about $2 a thousand. 

I always make the booklet fit the business. I don’t use 
a club to catch butterflies, nor a silken net for bear. 

Write to me for a suggestion of the right sort of a book- 
let for your business. (No charge for the suggestion). 

If you place yourself in my hands for a booklet you 
shall spend neither more nor less than you ought. You 
shall have a booklet that will fit your business—that will 
bring more business. 

e CHARLES AUSTIN BATES, 
Vanderbilt Building, New York. 


He didn’t need as 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Im Issued every Wednesday Tencents a copy. 
Subscription price, five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa hundred No back nunibers. 

t@ For ten dollars paid in advance, a receipt 
will be ioe covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

t= Being printed from plates, it is always 
possible to issue a new edition of five hundred 
copies for $30. or a larger number at same rate. 

# Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRint- 
ers’ InK for the benefit of advg rons may, 
on application, obtain specia) confidential terms. 
tr If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
pe tone hy ay ~ fl Ing it * because some one has 
subseri n name. Every Tr is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid | Tor. ba 
Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Prter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGenT, F. W. Sears, 108 Fleet St. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 8, 1807. 











THE New York Sw announces that 
the circulation of the Suz in New 
York is double that of the New York 
Herald and greater than the combined 
circulation of the //erald, Times and 
Tribune. 


Ir takes all kinds of advertising to 
sell all kinds of goods to all kinds of 
people. 


MEN who really know the most 
about advertising admit they have the 
most to learn. 


THE advertisement which offers no 
inducement does not give the largest 
measure of results. 


THE exaggeration of the possibilities 
of advertising has made for it more 
enemies than friends. 


Economy in advertising—as in eat- 
ing—doesn’t consist in seeing how little 
of it one can do and live. 


THE aim of all good advertising is 
not to pull down somebody else’s busi- 
ness, but to build up one’s own. 


EVEN though his criticisms be often 
narrow-minded and foolish, the adver- 
tising critic serves a good purpose, for 
he makes you think, and thinking for 
yourself is a sine gua non of successful 
advertising. 


DIFFERENT subjects require differ- 
ent advertising treatment in order to 
secure the best results. Thus, small 
type may be used to best advantage for 
one advertisement and a circus poster 
style in another. 
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ADVERTISING phrases may become 
too old. From long repetition certain 
expressions fail to affect us—the mind 
has become calloused to their impres- 
sions. 


AMONG newspaper supplements, that 
of the Sunday edition of the New York 
Times stands unrivaled. It is reallya 
magazine in itself, in which matters of 
particular interest to New Yorkers are 
ably discussed and described. 


EVERY one seems to be agreed that 
prosperity is coming, not with seven- 
leagued beots, perhaps, but with a 
steady stride. No doubt the advertis- 
ing world, like all other lines of busi- 
ness, will benefit greatly by its advent. 


THE imitator of advertising that has 
been successful usually imitates only 
its mannerisms, while losing the subtle 
spirit that made it successful. The 
one can be copied by everybody ; the 
other is peculiar and individual to the 
original advertiser. 


THE editor of the Little School- 
master is blessed with a fairly good 
eyesight, but it rebels at.reading manu- 
scripts written in light lead on tea pa- 
per. The ideas of such contributors 
are usually found to be quite as in- 
definite as the paper and pencil used 
to give them expression. 


A WRITER in the Popular Science 
Monthly for September contends that 
the department store is due to a high 
rate of property taxation, and instances 
Chicago, where the highest tax rate of 
all the principal cities of America ob- 
tains and where the most department 
stores exist. To offset the effect of a 
high tax rate, he says, concentration is 
resorted to. 


In an able and enthusiastic article 
on ‘‘the renaissance of business,” Art 
in Advertising for September says: 

We have all known what it is to be hard 
up. We have had a good deal of nonsense 
thrashed out of us. Most of our balloons 
have been bursted. We have learned to know 
that mere inflation is not growth or strength, 
that there is more science than luck in busi- 
ness, and that that science consists largeigst 
knowledge, prudence and honesty. he 
dazzling deceit of making money by hook or 
crook has been stripped of its temptations, 
and in its place we have set up the brilliant 
possibility of making great fortunes by legit- 
imate means—in other words, we believe 
that the soil should be prepared and the seed 
sown to insure a good harvest, and that in 
this country, at all events, nature is profuse 
and abundant to those who are faithful to 
her laws. 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


cious system of advertising. 
BY CHAS. F. JONES. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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The editor of PRINTERS’ INK, as 
well as the editor of ‘‘ Store Manage- 
ment,”’ is exceedingly anxious that the 
readers of the Little Schoolmaster 
should make the greatest use possible 
of this department. Subscribers need 
have no hesitancy in making any sug- 
gestions in relating their own experi- 
ence or in asking questions about any- 
thing that pertains to running or ad- 
vertising a store. Each communica- 
tion which contains anything that may 
be of general use to the business com- 
munity at large, or to the business man 
who studies PkINTERS’ INK for points 
how to run and make his business 
profitable, will receive as early atten- 
tion as possible after its receipt. 

This department aims to be of prac- 
tical assistance to help in solving the 
perplexing questions which are of daily 
occurrence in businesses of any char- 
acter. 


¥*,* 


A reader of PRINTERS’ INK, who re- 
quests that his name be withheld, asks 
the following question : 

“I have a furniture, crockery and 
hardware store in a city of thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants. I have a good deal 
of competition in these lines, but still 
have done a fairly good business. I 
believe that the department store is the 
coming method of retailing goods, and 
as there are many lines of merchan- 
dise, such as dry goods, carpets, cloth- 
ing, etc., in which there is very little 
competition in this city, I am thinking 
of turning my store into what might 
be calied a department store on a 
small scale. What do you think of it, 
and how would you go about making 
the change? I am now doing a cash 
business.” 

It is a fact that department stores 
are becoming more and more popular, 
and it appears very reasonable that a 
store that has already as diversified in- 
terests as furniture, carpets and hard- 
ware, etc., etc., could profitably branch 
out into a few more lines. Another 
thing in the store’s favor is that it is 
already established on a cash basis, as 
this is the ideal system for a depart- 
ment store. A townof thirty thousand 


inhabitants is plenty large to support 
one good all-around department store. 

As our correspondent does not give 
many details in regard to his circum- 
stances, I find it rather difficult to give 
good advice about how to originate 
and spread out into a department store. 
If he has plenty of capital and energy 
and nerve, and the surrounding circum- 
stances are just right, he could well 
afford to spring out all at once, adding 
four or five new lines of merchandise 
at one time. If the surrounding 
circumstances are not as favorable as 
they might be, and his capital is lim- 
ited, I would advise either waiting for 
more favorable circumstances, or would 
only attempt to add one department at 
present, such as could well be handled 
with the capital at command, and then 
from time to time adding other depart- 
ments as it might seem necessary or 
profitable. I would begin by adding 
the line in which there seemed to be 
the greatest prospect for making a suc- 
cess. The prospects of success would 
be determined upon by the demand 
for the goods, and the investment 
which would have to be made and the 
amount of expense necessary in hand- 
ling the new line and other things. 

I think I should begin by adding 
dry goods, including those lines com- 
monly known as dress goods, wash 
goods and linens. These lines attract 
women, and women’s trade is easiest 
to get for the rightly conducted retail 
store. Men are harder to reach, and 
it requires more time to build up a 
traa, fin lines of men’s goods than it 
does in lines of goods used by women. 

I think I should not begin by adding 
to my present lines a stock of carpets, 
although carpets and furniture ought 
to sell well together. The objection 
to starting with carpets would be that 
the carpet business is very hard to do 
on a strictly cash basis, besides involv- 
ing a good deal of outlay to carry 
stock. Asa rule people object to pay- 
ing cash for their carpets ; they nearly 
always expect to be given time. Very 
rarely are they willing to pay for the 
carpets when they buy them, and the 
only way to do a carpet business on a 
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cash basis is to request a deposit when 
the carpet is bought and then collect 
the rest when the carpet has been laid 
on the floor. Few people will pay for 
the carpet before they know how it is 
going to fit their room. 

If the gentleman who has the store 
is not acquainted with handling the 
dry goods business the first thing that 
he ought to do is to engage an experi- 
enced dry goods man. Buying and 
selling dry goods is entirely different 
from buying and selling furniture, and 
a man that would make a success of 
one thing would probably make a very 
bad failure of another. Get the best 
dry goods man that you can secure, no 
matter if his price is a little bit more 
than you feel you ought to pay. If 
possible, get some established dry 
goods man in the town where the busi- 
ness is to be carried on. Jn a town of 
thirty thousand inhabitants a man’s 
popularity goes a long way toward 
bringing trade, and a man already 
known to the local trade as a good 
manager for a dry goods store would 
make the best man to place at the head 
of the new dry goods department. 
Advertise it with as much skill as pos- 
sible, but don’t forget that an adver- 
tisement which would sell hardware is 
not always the one that would sell dry 
goods. Every iine of goods requires 
a little different handling from other 
lines to reach the people who use it. 


*% 
* 


A great deal of care must be taken 
not to use statements which have the 
appearance of being contradictory, or 
which are worded so that you seem to 
say something that you really don’t 
mean. We have received from a firm 
in Ohio an advertisement which reads 
like this : 

‘Which do you like? Do you en- 
joy trading at a store where everything 
is sold at a low margin of profit— 
where every article is exactly as repre- 
sented—where every one is treated 
alike—where you can always find the 
latest styles? 

“Or would you prefer to have things 
just the opposite ? 

‘*Tf you care for all these things you 
will buy dry goods, cloaks and milli- 
nery from us.”’ 

This firm certainly seem to be ac- 
commodating, as, taking their adver- 
tisement literally, they offer you al- 
most any kind of treatment that you 
want. You can get either fair treat- 
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ment, or, as they say, just the opposite, 
for they tell you if you care for all 
these things (which seems to refer to 
both the good and the bad) you will 
buy from them. What they intended 
to say and what they should have 
said is: ‘‘If you care for these advan- 
tages and want to avoid their opposites 
you will deal with us.” 


* 
* 


A merchant who keeps a grocery and 
drug store in a Western city writes and 
unburdens his heart on the subject of 
substitution. He says that the owners 
of proprietary articles are making too 
much fuss on the subject, and that the 
storekeeper has some rights in the 
matter as well as they have. He hasa 
number of articles put up under his 
own name which he believes to be just 
as good as those which are advertised, 
and he thinks he has as much right to 
sell these goods as the owner of a pro- 
prietary has to sell his. He asks me to 
say what I think of it from the store- 
keeper's side. 

I do believe that substitution is a 
great evil, and that it is doing a great 
many manufacturers an injury, but I 
believe that it is doing a great many 
consumers a greater injury than it does 
the manufacturer. I believe that a 
merchant who attempts to sell to a cus- 
tomer an article that the customer does 
not want, and would not take if she 
knew what she was getting, is a thief. 

I think that in the whole United States 
there are very few such merchants, and 
I believe the owners of proprietary 
articles are to a large extent going 
about comwecting this evil in a wrong 
way. 

I understand that the owner of Car- 
ter’s Little Liver Pills claims that he 
has lost half his trade through substi- 
tution, and, if that is the case, it is a 
very sad thing for him. I believe that 
he has lost a good deal more trade 
through the fact that he does not ad- 
vertise Carter’s Little Liver Pills asthey 
used to beadvertised. I have not seen 
any of his advertisements lately that 
dwell upon the merits or the results ac- 
complished by Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills. I believe that he would do more 
business if he would gut advertising 
substitution and advertise Carter's Lit- 
tle Liver Pills instead. 

He is very much like the retail mer- 
chant who forgets to advertise his goods 
in his fight against the bad methods and 
dishonesty of his competitors. Now 




















oubstitute is not a bad thing for the 
consumers where it gives them as good 
a thing as the original, and therefore I 
would not advertise substitution so 
much as | would the merits that my 
remedy or article has that the substitu- 
tion has not. There isn’t anybody that 
wants a substitution if they are thor- 
oughly convinced that the original is 
the best. 

I know a retail dealer in New York 
City who advertises Pears’ Soap at a 
low price, but he is either out of it 
when you call or unless you watch 
very carefully some other soap is given 
you in place of Pears’, Now, a man 
who will do this is a liar and a thief. 

I believe that it is best for the store- 
keeper at all times to give the customer 
just what she asks for and nothing else. 
I do not think it is best for the store- 
keeper himself to induce her to take 


something else. The thing for the 
storekeeper to do is to carry the goods 
that are asked for regularly. The 


way to build up trade is not to carry 
what you desire, but what your custom- 
ers desire. Any man who follows any 
other practice is making a mistake, 
and is going to be left in the Jong run. 

Naturally, a storekeeper does not 
want to lose his trade, and if a custom- 
er comes in and calls for a thing that 
through some accident either the store- 
keeper is out of o1 for some reason or 
other he does not carry, there is no 
crime in the storekeeper saying to the 
customer that he has not the goods, 
but that he has something else which 
he believes just as.good. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that it is good policy 
to ask the customer to take this substi- 
tution when she seems really to desire 
to get the thing first asked for. The 
best way would be for the storekeeper 

‘to say to the customer that he would 
get the original article asked for, and 
if she then did not care to wait or go 
elsewhere, he could offer the article 
of his own which he wished to recom- 
mend. 

If I were trying to combat the evil 
of substitution, the thought that I 
would try to impress upon the public 
would be the danger and risk which 
they run in taking substitutions. Local 
merchants may be ever so honest in 
their recommendation of their own 
goods, but their recommendation is 
not as strong as the recommendation 
of the thousands who have used and 
known the merits of the original article. 

One man is liable to be mistaken, 
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even though he may honestly believe 
that his pills are as good as Carter’s. 
The millions who have used Carter’s 
are not liable to be mistaken when 
they say it is a good medicine. I 
would try to impress upon users of 
liver pills that it is very foolish to take 
an unknown article when they can get 
the original, which has been tested 
for years. * * 
+ 

The man that hires the help for any 
store may be a good or bad advertise- 
ment for that store. He can make 
friends or enemies according to the 
way that he acts toward the people who 
wish employment. Nearly every store 
that employs anybody is overrun with 
applicants for positions. These appli- 
cants select all hours of the day and 
all kinds of methods for getting at the 
party who engages the help. They are 
often too persistent and frequently 
make themselves disagreeable. Re- 
member, however, that the fact that the 
persons are seeking employment, while 
they may sometimes be a little over- 
zealous in their efforts, indicates that 
they are sincere and honest in their de- 
sire to procure work. They are not of 
the idle class who are neither of any 
use to themselves or to the community. 

If a store has ten applicants a day 
for employment, the man who does 
the hiring may not be able to give any 
of them employment, but can by his 
treatment of the applicant make ten 
friends or ten enemies for that store. 

Not only this, but he should not in 
any way discourage people who are 
looking for work, for if he does he 
will be a publicenemy. Theman who 
encourages them ip their endeavors to 
earn an honest living, even though he 
may not be abie to provide them with 
means of getting this living, is a pub- 
lic benefactor. 

1° may be necessary to refuse all 
these applicants who want positions, 
but you can do it in such a manner 
that they will not only be encouraged 
to try elsewhere, but they will go away 
and think how much they like your 
store on account of the courteous treat- 
ment that they received. These people 
who are looking for work to-day may 
be your customers to-morrow when 
they have found the employment that 
they seek, or they may be the custom- 
er of your rival, who treated them 
more courteously when they'most need- 
ed courteous treatment and encourage- 
ment. 


nian hin 
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A WONDERFUL CURE, 


A correspondent of Ad Sense claims the 
honor of having discovered a new star in the 
advertising firmament, and submits the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the author’s writings to 
substantiate the claim. This master stroke 
of literary genius “happened” in an 1891 
almanac advertising Dr. Morse’s Indian 
Root Pills. After an exhaustive research 
nothing has yet been found which is quite 
the equal of this “Short History of Dr. 
Morse’s Father ”’: 

The father of Dr. Morse was a fine-looking 
old gentleman, and spent his ninety-fifth 
birthday (20th of November, 1847) with his 
celebrated son and interesting family. A 
number of years ago this good man was very 
sick. He had eight of the most celebrated 
doctors to attend him both night and day. 
With all their skill this good and pious gen- 
tleman grew worse aad worse, and finally 
they gave him up, saying it was impossible 
to cure him and he would soondie. The 
next day, about g o’clock in the morning, he 
called his wife to his bedside, saying: ** How 
painful it is to die without seeing my son, 
our only child. Though I have spent large 
amounts of money to have him educated as a 
doctor, after which, to have him thoroughly 
understand the way to cure disease, 1 per- 
suaded him to travel in far distant lands, 
among the savage Indian tribes, and then he 
would learn their successful manner of curing 
diseases in nature’s way, from plants and 
roots ; the thought of my engaging him to 
go, as I am about to die, grieves me much. 
But tell my son when he returns always to 
supply the wants of the poor.” 

ere he stopped, being in great distress, 
but in a few minutes his pain ceased, after 
which he took a short nap, being the first of 
any amount for several days. In the after- 
noon he was taken with shortness of breath, 
and was supposed to be dying. The neigh- 
bors were sent for, the room was soon filled, 
and many prayers were offered up from the 
very hearts of those dear Christian people 
that some relief might be obtained for this 
good and pious man. While these prayers 
were ascending, like sweet incense to the 
throne above, and every eye was bathed in 
tears, a rumbling noise was heard in the dis- 
tance, like a mighty chariot, when all at once 
a fine span of horses before a beautiful coach 
stood before the door, out of which alighted 
a noble and elegant-looking man. 

in a moment he entered the room and em- 
braced the hand of his father and mother. 
She clasped her arms around his neck and 
fainted away. The doctor, surprised to see 
his father so nearly gone, immediately went 
to his coach, taking therefrom various plants 
and roots, which he had learned from the Red 
Men of the forest as being good for all dis- 
eases, and immediately compounded them to- 
gether and gave them to his father, and in 
about two hours afterward he was very much 
relieved. He gave him small doses every 
three or four hours, just to keep his bowels 
regular, and have them cleanse and purify 
his blood. Two days after he was much bet- 
ter, and the third day he could walk about 
the room. He has occasionally taken them 
ever since, and now we behold him a strong, 
active man, and in the bloom of health, and, 
at the age of 95, able to ride in one day 35 
miles in order to spend his birthday with the 
celebrated doctor, his son. 





Tue object of the butcher’s advertising is 
to make both ends meat. 
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A PROGRESSIVE COBBLER, 


In these days of keen competition between 
merchants, the inducements held out to pro- 
spective customers often take on the character 
of gift enterprises, says the New York Sun, 
The customer who can induce others to trade 
at a particular store can always make better 
terms for himself, and this element in trade is 
not confined to the wholesale houses or the 
important retail stores in the shopping dis- 
trict. Competition is evidently just as brisk 
and shopkeepers are as wide-awake in remote 
sections of Greater New York. On upper 
Third Avenue, near One Hundred and Fifti- 
eth street, a progressive cobbler pegs away 
at his trade in a basement under a barb_r 
shop. There are three cobblers on the block, 
and there is a public school in the immediate 
neighborhood, This particular cobbler has a 
sign in front of his place of business, an- 
nouncing that “‘ five cents will be given to 
every boy who brings a pair of shoes to this 
shop to be patched.””’ The cobbler said, when 
interviewed, that even the small boys nowa- 
days in New York exacted a commission on 
all business transactions. He said: ‘I don't 
know what my neighbors do. Probably they 
have got some scheme that beats mine, but I 
know I could not afford to pay the rent of 
this basement if I did not make it worth 
while for the youngsters to bring their shoes 
here to be mended.” 

cee ee 

* AYER’S NEW-PAPER ANNUAL.” 

Our revision form expressly states that cir- 
culation reports, unaccompanied by affidavit 
or detailed statements, will be liable to be re- 
duced, if, in the opinion of the editor of the 
annual, such action is advisable. Unfortu- 
nately, every year several hundred reports 
are made out in such a way that the accept- 
ance of the figures given therein is entirel 
out of the question, and the ratings in suc 
cases represent the editor’s estimates, such 
estimates being based either on other informa- 
tion in hand or on what he may consider to 
be more in accordance with the facts. The 
efforts that we have made for the past two 
years to obtain detailed statements have been 
made with the express object of impressing 
upon publishers that the ratings which may 
be accorded will be very liable to be esti- 
mated below the circulations claimed, unless 
those claims are substantiated by statements 
in detail. 

It is not true that we “will print a pub- 
lisher’s plain statement as cheerfully as his 
affidavit or detailed statement.’’ We very 
much prefer that one or the other or both be- 
furnished, and in many cases absolutely re- 
quire it.—N. W. Ayer & Son. 
+-> - 

THE ‘“*LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL.” 

I know of no publication that so carefully 
protects the advertiser as the Ladies’ Home 
Yournal. It is almost the ouly publication 
that prints its advertising pages with the 
same care that is given to the balance of the 
publication. The advertiser gets good re- 
turns for his money. his plates are not 
good, they are made good, and when the ad- 
vertisement appears it makes a good appear- 
ance, and is what he paid for.— Oscar £. Bin- 
ner, in Profitable Advertising. 
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APPARENTLY NO NECESSITY. 

Kerr—To succeed in New York a journal- 
ist needs to have a great nose for news. 

Biff—I don’t see why that is. Most of the 


news published in the papers is so very odor 
ous.— 7ruth. 





















“LETTERS RECEIVED HERE.” 


There are probably but few residents in 
the British metropolis and the big provincial 
cities to whom the above legend is not fairly 
familiar. It is usually displayed on a dirty 
and fly-specked card hung in the window of 
a tobacconist, a confectioner, or one of those 
establishments known as “‘ general shops.”’ 

The proprietors of some of these establish- 
ments do undoubtedly carry on a genuine 
business, cater to a legitimate demand, and so 
far as in them lies prevent the facilities they 
offer from being pressed into the service of 
the swindling Eleva. Others are not so 

articular ; while some few are undoubtedly 
in league with the sharks who live by prey- 
ing upon the credulity of other people. 

These latter often make, from their point 
of view, a pretty good thing out of it, for not 
only does the swindler have to pay a pretty 
stiff sum to get possession of his letters, but 
the biter is himself as often as not bitten by 
the proprietor of the shop. How? 

John Jones, we will say, advertises a new 
189 bicycle, a large paper copy of Ruskin’s 
« hems Painters,”’ a gold watch ora patent 
mouse-trap—letters with inclosures, to be ad- 
dressed “‘ Bargain,” 35 Juggins street, Blank 
Square, W. In due course the fish begin to 
bite, and out of the pile of twenty or thirty 
registered letters the proprietor selects three 
or four of the most promising Jooking for 
himself. John Jones may know perfectly 
well that he is being “‘ had.”” But where is 
his remedy ? 

Or take the case of the man who adver- 
tises, intent upon swindling, yet wishful also 
of keeping just within the limits of the law. 
This individual is careful, in return for value 
received, to forward the goods such as they 
are, The proprietor of the shop faces the 
irate customer—for a consideration. Follow 
up any one of the dozens of obviously fraud- 
lent advertisements to be found any morn- 
ing in the columns of the daily press—the 
“ wedding-present-plate ”’ swindle, the ‘‘wid- 
ow - lady - going - to- India-with-the-piano-to- 
sell’ fraud, or the “* sealskin-jacket-for-ten- 
guineas-worth-fifty ”’ take-in, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, you will find it emanates 
from a letters-received shop. The ‘sent on 
approval willingly ” is, of course, all moon- 
shine. The advertiser takes precious good 
care not to part with the goods until he re- 
ceives the money, and once you have parted 
with your check or postal order you stand a 
very slender chance of ever seeing it or its 
value again. 

But although the “snide” advertiser of 
worthless goods is the mainstay of the ma- 
jority of these establishments, they are also 
resorted to by a whole host of other folk, 
each of whom has his or her own particular 
ax to grind. The “‘literary pirate,’’ who 
copies out, neatly and cleanly, a telling arti- 
cle such as the soul of the editor loveth from 
a back number of some contemporary, and 
palms it off on the too-confiding one as his 
own, finds it politic to date from one or the 
other of these convenient postes-restantes.— 
London Answers. 








- _ 
CURRENCY REFORM. 

“Tt seems to me,” said the man who, in an 

unguarded moment, had allowed his wife to 

lure him into a dry goods store ; “‘ it seems 


to me that we need currency reform.”’ 
- What do you mean ?” she asked. 

Why, instead of issuing dollars and fifty- 
cent pieces, the Government ought to turn 
out ninety-eight cent bills and forty-nine cent 
Pieces !’— Puck. 
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THE IDEAL CLERK. 

He has not been discovered. When found, 
he will be possessed of attributes that will 
distinguish him from his fellows. He will be 
neat and cleanly in person and dress, court- 
eous and pleasant in manner, not given to 
obsequiousness but having a dignity of man- 
ner that distinguishes the gentleman from the 
cad. He will be attentive to the wants and 
interests of customers and employees, serv- 
ing them both at the same time and in the 
same degree. He will know the goods he 
handles, but will not know more than the 
customers about the goods they want. He 
will be quick, energetic, thoughtful, precise, 
attentive and obliging. He will consult the 
wishes and follow the instructions of his em- 
ployer, and will watch the clock at his home 
more carefully than he watches the clock at 
the store. He will keep his goods in order, 
display them to the best advantage at all 
times and under all circumstances. He will 
work for his employer as he would for him- 
self, and if he is a man of strict honor will 
work even harder. Such will be the ideal 
clerk. The trouble with discovering him now 
is that when he has about reached this point 
of perfection he goes into business for him- 
self.—Hardware Reporter. 


—— +o 
THE MODERN METHOD 

It is becoming more and more a custom 
among advertising managers to approach a 
prospective advertiser with a definite propo- 
sition. One or more ads are carefully pre- 
pared and set up in attractive form in space 
adapted to the needs of the advertiser. 
Press proofs are taken, and these are 
submitted with a definite price for a 
definite period. If the ads are well done, 
it is natural for the merchant to wish to 
see them in the paper, and if results are 
apparent, the advertiser is almost certain 
to continue to patronize the paper. Know- 
ing the constituency of his paper, the adver- 
tising manager is in a peculiarly advan- 
tageous position to prepare matter that will 
produce results so marked that even the ad- 
vertising novice will be wedded to the use of 
his paper. The time necessary to prepare 
these speculative ads and to put them in type 
is of small moment when the chances of se- 
curing an advertiser are so greatly increased 
thereby.—Newspfaperdom. 
+e 

PRE-EMPTED BY MEN, 

The emancipated woman has entered many 
trades and professions, and shown her ability 
to successfully compete with men in almost 
all of them. There is one business, or rather 
profession, in which she is calculated to 
shi. »but which she appears hitherto to have 
overiooked. I refer to the advertising busi- 
ness. The successful people in this business 
are in receipt of large salaries. But, with 
rare exceptions, they are all men.—O. Hers- 
berg, in Woman's Wor/d. 

=. <gitbeicets 

WHAT THE ADVERTISER WANTS. 

What the advertiser wants is not dean ti/ul 
ads so much as powerful ads. The most 
effective salesman is not he who attracts be- 
cause of his fine clothes, but he who, by his 
So gpeamerens good sense and logic, convinces 

is customer. — Advertising Experience. 
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HARD TO BHAT. 

“ This,” said the man of the house, as he 
mournfully surveyed three carpets and ten 
rugs hanging on the clothes line; ‘“‘ this is a 
combination hard to beat.”—Princeton 
Tiger. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD. 


We stand to-day on the threshold of an 
epoch of business prosperity which promises 
to surpass any other in our history. The ex- 
tension of trade, the growth of industries, 
the expansion of commerce, the accumulation 
of wealth, and the magnitude and magnifi- 
cence of invention, discovery and achieve- 
ment to which it will attain will equal the 
most dazzling flights of the imagination or 
the most daring predictions of prophecy. 
This new thing which we observe is no 
sporadic movement doomed to pass into 
desuetude and death. It is the nascent life 
of a virile and forceful power which will soon 
infuse itself into every branch of business 
and reach into every nook and cranny of the 
land, transform this doleful people into the 
happiest, the healthiest, the most cheerful 


and most active in all the world.—Art in 


Advertising, New York. 
1 Raat +h 


AN ADVERTISING SPOOL SCHEME, 


There is probably as much ingenuity ex- 
hibited in the line of advertising devices as 
in any other line of invention. One of the 
latest is that patented May 18th by George 
Fredericks and P. J. Athelne, of New York 
City. It is in combination with spools of 
machine thread. The advertisement is rolled 
up and inserted in the center bore of the 
spool, and secured therein by the usual cir- 
cular spool label. The act of fitting the 
spool on the machine rod ejects the adver- 
tisement in front of the operator, fairly 
“*forcing”’ it, as it were, upon his or her no- 
tice.—New Ideas, Phila. 


PLAIN BIILLBOARDS NECESSARY. 


If a bill is not easily and quickly compre- 
hended and the point intended to be made by 
it forcibly brought out, in other words, if it} 
is not such as “he who runs may read,”’ to 


use a much-quoted but appropriate phrase, | 


the advertiser had better not have spent his 
money.—Art in Advertising. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


KENTUCKY. 


Ono n INQUIRER, daily, Sunday and 

Twice-a-Week, publishe« more news, tresher 
news, and is more ‘extensively read than any pa- 
per in Western Kentucky. 


OHIO. 


| Pt MORNING Ewe, 
WEEKLY Times -NEws, 
weekly. LA COSTE, New Yo: 


Yer yenry: 2 0. —S — established 
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ioe NEws, 
4,000 daily, 4,500 


ches \ 
Write c. M. SHAFFER &CO., |, YOUNgSCOWN, oO. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
THE Ci COLUMBIA REGISTER—daily and weekly 
—is the only dail paper in South Carolina 
giving a — and de led circulation state- 
. (See A tory). It is the best 
family newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


TEXAS. 


GALVESTON TRIBUNE. 














(jALVESTON TRIBUNE, a money winner. 
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1G ALVESTON TRIBUNE, the most influential. 





\ALVESTON TRIBUNE, prosperous and pow. 
erful. Leads the afternoon procession. 


({ALVESTON TRIBUNE makes money for it it- 

self and will make it for you. Thoroughly 

up to date, with ali modern mechanical appli- 

ances. A live paper for live people. 

(J ALYESTON TRIBUNE, every copy counts. 
City circulation larger than any newspa 

in Texas. A dividend-payin —*, backed 

by the brains and capital of the city 


YALVESTON TRIBUNE, Daily four pages, pages, 
Weekly eight pages, all live, Poco ne 
pe published by the Galveston b. Co., \. F. 





add, Pres.; Chas. Fowler, Vice Pres. ; Georg: 
Sealy, Treas. ; Fred Chase, See’y and Bus. Man. 
Clarence Ousley, Editor. 8. C. Beckwith Special 


Agency, sole agents. 


WASHINGTON. 


1 ies “Pp.-1.” 








GEATILE? POST-INTELLIGENCER. 
. Largest circulation in the State. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


7 HEELING NEWS is credited with a greater 
cire’n than any other W.Va. English daily. 


CANADA. 


$28 FOR 1 inch, I. A. W., for 8 mos. in 32 best 
Aco in Juebec Prov., excluding Mont- 
E DESBAR TS AD AG’CY, Montreal. 
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Displayed Advertisements. 


Must be handed in one week in advance, 


50 cents a line; $100 @ page; 25 per cent 
_ extra Sor specified position—if granted. 
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The Courier 


EVANSVILLE, IND., 


guarantees a circulation: 
Daily, - - 8,000 
Sunday, - 8,400 
Weekly, - 7,100 


This is more than all the 
THREE OTHER English papers 
of Evansville combined can 
show. Our books are open 
to prove our claim. 


W. E. SCOTT, 


Eastern Representative, 
American Tract Building, N. Y- 
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THE EDITION OF 
| mre rae nt anata te eS 


The American 
Messenger 


?for the months of October, 
November and December 


will be 
60,000 22 covrn 


Rates 30c. per Line, Gross. 


200,000 Copies 
THE 

Sunday 

School 


limes. 





Discounts for Time or Space. 


American Tract Society, | 
PUBLISHERS, 

10 East 23d Street, New York. 
F. L. WEARE, Ady. Mer. 3 
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New England's Family Paper. 


The 
Portland 
Transcript 


The average circulation of the 





Transcript for the year ending July | 
31, 1897, was 


23,4432 

9 52 | 

More than one half of the TrRan- 
SCRIPT’S readers live in Maine ; nine- | 
tenths of them live in New England. | 
The TRANSCRIPT is in its 6ist year, 
It prints 12 pages each week, and 
every page is read by the best people 
of New England. | 


Draw Your Own Conclusions. 





Will it pay you to advertise ina 

aper of literary merit, the long-time 

ree of 23,448 American house- 
olds 


The Cost Is Moderate. 


A four-inch ad costs $163.80 for six 
months. The same ad next pure read- 
ing matter costs $180.18. Why not 
write us? 


TRANSCRIPT CO. 


Portland, Maine. 

















- SPECIAL ISSUE- 
SEPTEMBER 18th. 





For its own good, and yours if you 
want it, The Sunday School Times 
will issue a special edition, dated Sept. 
18, but going to press Sept. 13. 

For the purpose of increasing its 


| list of subscribers (already larger than 
| any other paper’s among active Sunday 


school workers of different denomina- 
tions, not vhildren ; over 150,000 copies 
weekly), a new and select list of names 


| of people directly engaged in Sunday 
| school work has been secured. It has 
| required money, time and correspond- 


ence to get these names. They repre- 
sent about 50,000 of the best religious 
families of different denominations. 

The September 18th issue of The 
Sunday School Times will be mailed 
to these people. This one edition will 
be about two hundred thousand (200,- 
000) copies. Every copy will receive 
careful reading. 

The advertising space will be lim- 
ited. 

We give the option of space for ac- 
ceptable advertising at the low regular 
price: 80 cents per line, or $11.20 per 
inch, 

All details must be settled by Sept. 
13th, and first orders coming will have 
first call on the space. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASS’N, 
104 South Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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YOUNGEST 


|| 
/] | 
US as well as the 


oldest in the 700,000 families 
visited monthly by the five 
family papers of LANE’S 
LIsT, rely on the advertise- 
ments in them. Is your 
announcement there? Full 
information given for the 
asking. 

WALTER D. STINSON, 

AUGUSTA, MAINE. 











Make... 
Advertising 
Pay...-. 


e-e 3 
THE 


Evening 
Journal — 


OF JERSEY CITY, N. J., 


Was a daily visitor during 1896 
to no less than 


1 5, O35 Families 


in the wealthy suburban popula- 
tion of Hudson County. 
The MEDIUM that reaches 
15,035 families must pay 
advertisers, 














GODEYS 
MAGAZINE. 


Goes monthly into 
75,000 homes. 


It is ably conducted, 
on progressive lines. 


It appeals to women 
of high intelligence, the 
sort of bright women 
who buy liberally them- 
selves and influence the 
purchases of others. 


Its subscription list has 
steadily grown during 
-the recent hard times, 
which indicates its pop- 
ularity. 


The growth of its cir- 
culation has made its ad- 
vertising rates remarkably 
low. 


Send for Rate Card. 


THE GODEY COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





§ 10 Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year, : 




















ng LADIES’ WORLD3 


It’s THE Lapies’ WorLD that has the large paid-in-advance 


bad seasons, paid advertisers handsomely. 
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How buyers is a question to 


which advertisers must give 
much attention if good returns are to follow their 
efforts in securing trade through advertising. 
Hundreds of persons have found that one good 
way to reach the end desired is to take space in 
Tue Lapies’ Wort, and their testimony is that 
this medium is a most excellent money-maker. 


a good medium, going to a 

When well-to-do class of readers, 

is able to offer a gross rate 

of less than half a cent per line for each thousand 

copies, well-informed advertisers must admit that 

the price is very low. When an advertisement is 

in good company, it is more certain of giving 

profitable returns. In THe Lapies’ Wortp only 
reputable advertising is found. 


a low rate is combined with 
ere an established household 


magazine, such asis found in 
Tue Lapies’ Wort, and this low rate will place 
your advertisement before a good class of women 
readers who are excellent buyers at all seasons, is 
it not worth your while to write and get an esti- 
mate? A request to the publishers will place you 
in possession of any information you may desire. 


subscription list. 


to reach the best class of 


J 
that has the 


ie Circulation 















It’s THe Lapies’ WorLpD that has both age and standing. 
It is THe LapiEs’ WorLD that has, through both good and 
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‘COVERS : 
AND YLVAN. 
NEW YoRK +> PENNSYLVANIA 
w+NEW YORK. << 
Attica........ _70 Corning .. -+ 1,400 Kirkwood... 75 Painted Post 140 
_* 140 Curtis . 40 @ Kanona...... 55 Pine Valley. 30 
Avon > 210 Cameron °° 40 Lancaster -:; 40 Rochester ...2,000 
Avoca........ 90 Cameron Ms 40 Limestone... 50 ee -- «=«D 
Adrian..... -- 20 Canisteo..... 240 @ Litchfield St 15 Richford . 25 
aes 55 Cohocton.... _70@j Locke,....... 25 Romulus.... 30 
Allegany.... 70 Cortland .... 510 3 600 Rathbonev’e 30 
Almond..... 50 Cuba. ........ 175 y 125 Silver Creek 30 
Andover..... 100 — ae 1s 30 Smithboro.. 28 
Arkport ..... 70 Dalton....... 25 25 Suspens’n B. 35 
Auburn ...... 510 Dayton. — a Medina...... 160 Sy racuse. 600 
270 Dryden 70 @ Marathon. 80 Spencerport, 3D 
75 Dansville. 300 tye ; 30 Springwater, 25 
a4 Dunkirk 1 Mic dleport. 40 Salamanca... 150 
35 Dresden Moravia..... 70 Savona...... 60 
60 Dundee, Moreland. 25 Spencer ..... 50 
Ividere. 30 Deposit sneaies Middleport.. — “eeetneeass 40 
Brocton . 30 E. Corning... 309 Mt. Morris... 210 Seely Creek. 40 
Broc kport.. 1. 35 Elmira City, 7,200 Manchester.. 30 Swartwood.. 40 
Imont . I 25 Middletown. 300 Tioga C enter 30 
Buffalo...... *1300 Fairport..... 40 80 Tonawanda... 90 
. 40 Friendship... 75 45 Trumansb’g. 125 
490 Glenora .....  _25 35 Union ....... 110 
75 Goshen,..... 100 : 40 Varna........ 30 
oods ...... _90 Gowanda.... 30 @ Niagara F's. 50 Victor .: 35 
Breesport..._ 280 Groton.....,. 150 @ Nichols,..... 40 Vestal ....... 25 
Binghamt'n. 3,600 Gulf Summit 30 60 VanEttenv’e 90 
Callicoon. 40 Greene ...... _70 60 Wayland . 80 
Canaseraga.. 50 Geneva...... 500 50 Wellsville... 450 
Candor...... 65 Homer....... 150 50 Woodhull... 120 
Carrollton : 5 Hornellsv’e..1,600 225 Wayland . 90 
Hamm'dsp’t. 110 900 Whitney’s Pt 50 
25 Hancock..... 45 700 Wallace ..... 40 
40 Harford ..... 25 60 Watkins 525 
3s 40 Himrods. 30 650 Waverly..... 925 
y ma be hn 510 Havana, 140 25 Wellsburg.. 90 
Campbell.... _30 Horsehe: 300 25 Warsaw ..... 100 
Chemung . 120 Ithaca . 250 55 Warwick . 5d 
Coopers..... 30 Jamestown.. 350 Westtield’. 30 
7+PENNSY LVANIA.« 
Archbald.... 125 Hop Bottom. 25] Mansfield... 150 Sunbury.... 30 
Arnot........ .70 Inkerman.. 70 @ Muierton. 5 Susquehan’a 350 
Athens ...... 400 Jermyn. 10 @ Morris Run. 9D Sayre. 550 
Bethiene u.. _00 Kendall Gk, 6O @ Nic aoteom. - 45 Sheshequin., 30 
Bradford . 500 Knoxville .. 60 & North t kast.. 30 Stokesdale.. 25 
Blossburg... 150 Laceyville... 35—§ N. Towanda. 55 Titusville. yO 
Corry..... 100 Laxawaxen 40 Hf Nelson...... 30 Tobyhanna.. 40 
Cortondale. 950 Lanesboro... 7O @ Niles Valley. _30 Tunkhann’k 75 
Clark’sSum. 60 Langdon.... 25 Hf Olyphant.. 350 T. 
Canton...... %0Lock Haven. 40 40 Tioga 
Covingto: 35 Lawrencev’e 5d ._ 60 Troy... 
E. Stroudsb’ 7 Meadville. 70 ,500 Willian 19% 
Elkland..... 60 Mehoopany. *% 30 Wilkesbarred, 300 
a ecocoe | §©60. MOSCOW ..... 40 45 Wellsboro... 275 
4 Glenburn : 60 Mauch Ch’k, 100 --»- 9O Westfield. 60 
Great Bend.. 170 Meshoppen,. 40 (§ Scranton:...5,900 White Haven 60 





Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


A. F. RICHARDSON, 
© Red Lion Court, Fleet St., Londom 


fribune Bldg. New York City. 
OCOIRCULATION 


In New York and Pennsylvania, exceeding 55,000 
In other States and Canada, 30,000 
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Do You Want 
to Reach 


STEADY AND LIBERAL PURCHASERS 


all over the country, or only in a portion of it? One of our pa- 
pers is national in circulation, covering Protestant denominations. 
Six of them cover the Middle States, each of them in a different 
denomination. One reaches the adjoining Southern States. Al- 
together every week they are read thoroughly in over 


240,000 homes 


of buying families by people who believe in them and trust their 
teaching. They don’t duplicate circulation. 

Shall these families be taught that you have something they 
should buy? If you have anything of that kind, it will pay you 
and them to come together. We make it easy for you to do it. 
There are no other advertising mediums by which you can reach 
these people so easily, so well, with so much indorsement, or at 
so small a cost. For twenty-two to twenty-seven years these pa- 
pers have been progressively growing from small beginnings 
until now they are the 
favorite weekly ad- 
visers in these relig- 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


ious homes. When q THEM LUTHERAN OBSERVER. 
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ele oer Be. { PRESBYTERIAN JOURNAL. 
advertising list, be it il REF. CHURCH MESSENGER. 
larce or small. it will w YOUR EPISCOPAL RECORDER. 
ar Or Sa 0 LIST CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTOR. 
be all the better for qj CHRISTIAN RECORDER. 
having some or all u 
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these papers on it. 

Ask your agents about these papers, or, if there is any informa- 
tion we can give, it will only require a letter from you to get it. 
You can use any or all of them as suits you best. 

We shall be pleased to give you full information and put at 
your disposal all the helpful assistance which lies in our power 
to make your advertising use of these papers satisfactory and 
profitable to you. 


The Religious Press Association, 
104 S. 12TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Gold. Alaska Klondike 


INK, 





Seattle, Washington, 


is the natural terminus. All the Alaska Boats 
sailing for the 


GREAT GOLD FIELDS 


leave from SEATTLE and make no other stops, 





It is the natural trading point. Has plenty big 
stores to handle the demand for supplies. 


THE SEATTLE 


POST-INTELLIGENCER 


(DAILY — SUNDAY — WEEKLY ) 


is the big newspape, of the Pacific Northwest sec- 
tion. Contains all the big gold findings and full 
news accounts. Circulates all over the country and 
has more than double the circulation of any news- 
paper published in that State. Advertising Rate 
cards on application. Send for sample copies free. 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER. 


JAMES D. HOCE, Jr., Manager, 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, Seattle, Wash. 
Special Eastern Representative, 


Tribune Bidg., New York. 
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Leaders in Ohio 


LEADERS IN OHIO. 


AKRON, Beacon-Journal 
ASHTABULA, Beacon 
BELLEFONTAINE, Index 
BUCYRUS, Telegraph 
CAMBRIDGE, Jeffersonian 
DEFIANCE, Republican-Express 
EAST LIVERPOOL, Crisis 
FINDLAY, Republican 
GALLIPOLIS, Journal 
HAMILTON, News 
IRONTON, Irontonian 
KENTON, News 
LANCASTER, Eagle 
LIMA, Times-Democrat 
MANSFIELD, News 
MARIETTA, Register 
MARION, Star 
MASSILLON, Independent 
MT. VERNON, News 
NEWARK, Tribune 
NORWALK, Reflector 
PIQUA, Call 





PORTSMOUTH, Times 
SALEM, News 
SANDUSKY, Register 
SIDNEY, Democrat-News 
SPRINGFIELD, Republic-Times 
WARREN, Chronicle 
WOOSTER, Republican 
XENIA, Gazette and Torchlight 
YOUNGSTOWN, Vindicator 





ZANESVILLE, Courier. 


Fills 
a large 


OHIO ::: 


in the public mind. 


And the leading 


advertis- OH IO 


ers culti- 
vate 

Never dis- 
appoints 


OHIO =: 


people who enter her homes 


OHIO 


People 


Offering 
that of real 


merit, in 
ligent 


readers and buyers, 


On the most intimate terms 
with pa- ‘ 
=: OHIO 
lished in 


HERE ARE THE 


Leaders in Ohio 


Write each paper for Rates. 
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The Advance 
In Wheat 





will put money into the pockets of 


the farmers. 


Tue Cuicaco WEEKLY DIspPATCH cir- 





culates almost exclusively among the 


farmers, and thoroughly covers all the 


States in the Great Middle West. It i 


Ss 


indorsed by Senator Jones, Chairman of 


the Democratic National Committee, and 


by other prominent leaders of the party. 


It is the only free silver publication in 


Chicago with a national reputation. 


It will cost you TEN CENTS ALINE, You 





can begin at once, and stop when you like. 


Orders may be sent direct or through any 


responsible advertising agency in the 


country. 


Address 
THE CHICAGO DISPATCH, 


115-117 Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





















we 


a “Leading Exponent of the Best 
WN Thought of the South.” 


. 2 

/ 

The Atlanta 
ps Journal 


4 The 

AN Largest Circulation 
A), South of 

MN Washington. 


» 23,930 Daily 


WN 
NN THE ATLANTA JOURNAL. 
MN HOKE SMITH, President. 

H. H. CABANISS, Manager. 


rN & 


/ 
py The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
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Established Facts! 


The constant, healthy growth of the circulation and advertising 
patronage of The Evening Telegram and The Sunday Telegram is 
no longer in question; it is an established fact. 

The Telegram 7s strong with the people and this influence when 
exerted through its advertising columns, in favor of its advertisers, in- 
fuses new life into the arteries of commerce and causes them to pulsate 
with renewed vigor and strength. F 

The Telegram not only has a larger circulation but it publishes 
more paid advertising than any other newspaper in Rhode Island. It 
publishes exc/usively the announcements of more merchants than any 
other newspaper. The combined judgment of the brightest minds of the 
community—the live, progressive business men—confirms the popular 
verdict that The Telegram is indeed “‘ Rhode Jsland’s Greatest News- 
paper.” 

Advertisements in The Telegram bring results—quick and satis- 
factory results. Modern business men buy space in the newspaper that 
gives the greatest measure of returns. Their patronage is not based on 
a reverence for a newspaper history that has been handed down from 
antiquity. Present character and merit are the most important con- 
siderations, and judged from this standpoint, the absolute sup: emacy of 
The Telegram is unquestioned. 


THE ADVERTISING RECORD 
FOR MAY, JUNE AND JULY, 1897. 
Paid advertising in EVENING and SUNDAY 
TELEGRAM 1,002,988 
Total, all kinds of advertising, in Daily and 
Sunday Journal 948,066 
Excess of advertising in EVENING and ) 


SUNDAY TELEGRAM over Daily 
and Sunday Journal............... pees \ 54,922 
Total, all kinds of advertising, in Evening 
Bulletin and Sunday Journal combined, 982,394 
Excess of advertising in EVENING ant 


SUNDAY TELEGRAM over Evening 
Bulletin and Sunday Journal combined \ 2 O, ) 94 


Paid advertising in. SUNDAY TELEGRAM, 254,632 
Total of ali kinds of advertising in Sunday 


Journal a 80,360 


E f advertising in SUNDAY TELE- 
~CGRAM over Sunday Journal...........} 174,272 








‘“JUDICIOUS ADVERTISERS 
APPRECIATE A GOOD THING.” 











ADVERTISING RATES THOROUGHLY REASONABLE. 


PROVIDENCE TELEGRAM PUB. CO., Providence, R. I. 
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The 
Peoria 


Transcript 


Covers Central Illinois 


more fully than any other paper. It has been 


"the work of forty-one years to be able to do this. 


These departments are scarcely touched by 
other Peoria papers: Society News, Woman’s 
News, Railroad News, Labor News, Secret 
Society News, Improvement News, Music and 
Art News, Insurance and Real Estate News; but 
fully covered by the Transcript, in addition to 
local and telegraph news complete. The 
TRANSCRIPT, therefore, is more read than any 
other paper, and because the most read, the 
best advertising medium. Not a prominent gen- 
eral advertiser is out of it. 

Within the past few months over 1,000 new 
names have been added to the city list. If you 
want quality, quantity and returns use the 
TRANSCRIPT. 

For rates and sample copies address 

THE TRANSCRIPT CO., Peoria, Ill. 


PHILIP RITTER, Eastern Representative, 
1227 American Tract Society Bldg., N. Y. 
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Che Foening Post. 














Makes a specialty of high- 





class reading matter of par- 





ticular interest to women. 





Its series of household 





articles have attracted great 





attention. 
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You pay for the Advertising 
and get the Subscriptions free 


It has been supposed that it violated some 
Post-Office regulation to offer to sell subscriptions 
to Printers’ INK in connection with advertising 
contracts, but it now appears that the Post-Office 
Department does not claim any right to thus in- 
terfere with the conduct of a private business. In 
consideration of this fact, and knowing how desirable 
it is that every man interested in advertising shall 
become a constant reader of Printers’ INk, and 
knowing also how much people who are interested 
in advertising do appreciate Printers’ INK when 
they once have an opportunity to see it, it has 
been decided to issue PrinreRS’ INK coupons 
with every yearly advertising order to the full 
amount of the advertising order. An advertiser 
ordering a page once a month in Printers’ Ink, 
without position, at $1,200, gets 240 PRINTERS’ 
Ink subscription coupons, worth $5.00 each, being 
good for a year’s subscription to PRinTERS’ INK 
when returned to the office of Printers’ INK with 
the name of the ‘subscriber indorsed across the 
back. The advertiser who has a page in every 
issue of Printers’ INK, costing $5,200, gets 1,040 
coupons, and the advertiser who has a classified 
two-line advertisement, to appear one year, costing 
$26, gets 5 subscription coupons. 











Tt will have been noted by many observers that the only advertisements of news- 
papers appearing continuously in the pages of Printers’ Ink are of those papers that are 
conspicuous beyond their neighbcrs in their capacity to benefit advertisers. Printers’ Ink 
chooses its advertisers. A poor paper is not often encouraged to occupy its advertising 
space.— Printers’ Ink, Fune 30th, 1897. 

_ For the benefit of its readers, the advertisers of America, Printers’ Ink desires that 
in its pages may be found the announcements of the leading papers of every State, every 
important section and every great city. Printers’ Ink takes special pains to keep its ad- 
vertising pages select and to keep out papers of small account. An examination of the ad- 
vertising pages of Printers’ Ink, for a year or for five years, will show that the great 
papers are advertised there and the small papers are not.—Printcrs’ Ink, Fudy 21st, 1897. 





To the publisher of a really great paper who wishes to place his announcements be- 
fore the advertisers of America by inserting them in the pages of PrinTERS’ [Nk a welcom- 
ing hand is extended—and easy terms. 
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You pay for the Advertising 
and get the Subscriptions free 


It has been supposed that it violated some 
Post-Office regulation to offer to sell subscriptions 
to PrinTERS’ INK in connection with advertising 
contracts, but it now appears that the Post-Office 
Department does not claim any right to thus in- 
terfere with the conduct of a private business. In 
consideration of this fact, and knowing how desirable 
it is that every man interested in advertising shall 
become a constant reader of Printers’ INK, and 
knowing also how much people who are interested 
in advertising do appreciate PrinTERS’ INK when 
they once have an opportunity to see it, it has 
been decided to issue Printers’ INK coupons 
with every yearly advertising order to the full 
amount of the advertising order. An advertiser 
ordering a page once a month in Printers’ INK, 
without position, at $1,200, gets 240 PRINTERs’ 
Ink subscription coupons, worth $5.00 each, being 
good for a year’s subscription to Printers’ INK 
when returned to the office of Printers’ INK with 
the name of the subscriber indorsed across the 
back. The advertiser who has a page in every 
issue of PRINTERS’ INK, costing $5,200, gets 1,040 
coupons, and the advertiser who has a classified 
two-line advertisement, to appear one year, costing 
$26, gets 5 subscription coupons. 








Tt will have been noted by many observers that the only advertisements of news- 
Papers appearing continuously in the pages of Printers’ Ink are of those papers that are 
conspicuous beyond their neighbcrs in their capacity to benefit advertisers. Printers’ Ink 
chooses its advertisers. A poor paper is not often encouraged to occupy its advertising 
space.— Printers’ Ink, Fune 30th, 1897. 


_ For the benefit of its readers, the advertisers of America, Printers’ Ink desires that 
in its pages may be found the announcements of the leading papers of every State, every 
important section and every great city. Printers’ Ink takes special pains to keep its ac- 
vertising pages select and to con out papers of small account. An examination of the ad- 
vertising pages of Printers’ Ink, for a year or for five years, will show that the great 
papers are advertised there and the small papers are not.—Printcrs’ Ink, Fuly 21st, 1897. 


To the publisher of a really great paper who wishes to place his announcements be- 
fore the advertisers of America by inserting them in the pages of PruyTeRs’ Ink a welcom- 
ing hand is extended—and easy terms. 
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The September issue of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory (1897) is now in the hands 
of subscribers. Price FIVE DOLLARS. 





The only publishers of a newspaper directory who now make any persist- 
eat and searching effort to give accurate circulation ratings, by a uniform and 
exacting test, are George P. Rowell & Co. And I recently read in a period- 
ical printed in the interest of newspapers and advertisers a severe diatribe 
against these publishers ‘‘for a system of circulation-spying into the | rivate 
affairs of newspapers which would not be tolerated against merchants,’’ omit- 
ting the very significant difference, that if merchants were engaged in selling 
an article to the ;ublic and withholding a part of the promised measure, a 
common practice among newspapers, in relation to circulation, such merchants 
would soon find themselves behind the bars and the newspapers pursuing them 
like a Nemesis for obtaining money under false pretenses. If the publication 
of a directory by our association (The American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation) afforded promise of reform of this abuse, at once the most obstructive 
of all combined hindrances to the growth of advertising, a loud amen would 
be heard for the new plan, but, unfortunately, noi even a majority of our own 
membership have as yet subscribed to the inevitable reform. 

January, 1896. W. J. RicHarvs, Mgr. Indianapolis Vews. 





There are about 5,000 papers in America that 
print more than a thousand copies each issue. Of 
these about 2,000 wish and are glad to have their 
circulations known, and about 3,000 wish to make 
people think they are willing, but are not so in fact. 
The publishers of the second class being in the ma- 
jority, are likely to dominate newspaper conven- 
tions, but those of the 2,000 are pretty unanimous 
in their statemen- that the Chzcago News correctly 
voiced their sentiments when it said: 


“ Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s American Newspaper Directory has long since earned 
che reputation of being the best of its character. It contains the results of patient, expen- 
sive and systematic effort to secure all attainable information of interest concerning Ameti- 
can newspapers. The work has been honestly done. This will not be questioned by any 
unprejudiced examiner. The most important questionis circulation. In attempting to give 
this information the editor of the Directory encounters his most difficult work. Asa rule, 
newspaper publishers lie, directly or indirectly, concerning the circulations of their papers. 
It is the aim and necessity of the Directory to give the truth instead. 

“ The result of this difference of purpose is inevitable—a great deal of criticism and 
abuse from publishers whose untruthful statements have not been accepted by the Editor of 
the Difectory. The attacks of papers of this class upon the corrections of the Directory 
have, however, been unsuccessful in affecting general confidence in the character of the 
work, and Geo. P. Rowell & Co.’s American Newspaper Directory is to-day the dependence 
and guide, in a greater or less degree, of every large advertiser in the country.” 





GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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The Newspaper Directories. 


THEY ARE ALL BAD. 


It is a reflection on an advertiser’s intelligence if he depends upon a 
newspaper directory for his knowledge of a newspaper’s circulation. In the 
majority of cases a newspaper directory misdirects. These publications are 
eminently unreliable and must be, from the nature of the case, for their pub- 
lishers do not take the pains nor use the means to make them reliable. They 
are, all of them, primarily an advertising scheme designed to catch the dollars 
of the publishers. Their accuracy as far as circulations go is of very minor 
importance as compared to the number of advertisements of newspapers that 
can be crowded into them at a hundred a page. The only sure way a news- 
paper has of having its circulation accurately given in them is to consent to be- 
ing mulcted for a considerable sum for an advertisement. And this doesn’t 
pay.— Zhe Massachusetts Editor, Aug. 10, 1897. 


AND ROWELL’S IS THE WORST. 


If there is a firm of directory publishers in more universal contempt among 
newspaper publishers, or more justly so, than Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce 
Street, New York, it hasn’t yet been made manifest. The reason is very ap- 

arent. In a word, it’s their methods of polite (and yet not so very polite, 
after all) blackmail. It is their superciliousness toward the host of influential 
weekly papers, ‘‘country papers,” which they always consider with contempt. 
Broadly speaking, the only good words the American Newspaper Directory, or 
their other organ, PRINTERS’ INK, has to say are of those papers who submit 
to being ‘‘hung up” by this firm. At its last meeting in Boston the Suburban 
Press Association passed the following report of a committee by a rising vote: 
“Your committee, to whom several months ago was referred the matter of in- 
accuracies concerning the circulation and standing of New England news- 
papers as set forth in the American Newspaper Directory, published by George 
P. Rowell & Co., would respectfully report that, in their judgment, the direct- 
ory alluded to is so manifestly unjust, unfair and inaccurate in said showings, 
that it should merit the contempt of the association, and be ignored in every 
instance by its members and newspaper men generally.” — Zhe Massachusetts 
Editor, Aug. 10, 1897. 

ONE OTHER OPINION. 


Some of the publications devoted to advertising subjects are kicking 
against the American Newspaper Directory, evidently coached by publishers 
who are too cowardly to quote or acknowledge their actual circulation. They 
have no reason to utter a word of reproach, but, on the contrary, if they would 
furnish a truthful statement for the only directory of intrinsic value they would 
aid the improvement of it still further.—Svtanley Day's Advertisers’ Guide, 
September, 1897. 





- The publishers of the American NEwspPAPER 
Directory welcome criticism. False charges do 


no harm. Pointing out actual faults tends to cure ° 


them. Alleging faults that do not exist reacts in 
favor of the book. 

The September isstie of the AMerIcan News- 
PAPER DIRECTORY zs now ready. Price Five Dollars. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York, 
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44” TWAS in the newspaper and all the 
world now knows it.”’ 


Se 


To be in the 


NEW 
ORLEANS 
STATES 


means to be very close to the 
homes and hearts of the entire 
population of that city. 


oe 


The S. C. Beckwith, Special Agency, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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The Favorite Newspaper 
in Michigan 


is now, and has been so for 64 years, 


The Detroit 
Free Press 


Its constituency is the home circle. 
It is strong there because it has always 
been honest, clean, progressive and ear- 
nest. It is popular with all and therefore 
a profitable advertising medium. 

The circulation of its respective edi- 


tions is: 


Daily, - - 36,323 
Sunday, : 47,331 
Twice-a-Week, 100,495 










Rates and sample copies on application 
to the home office or to 


R. A. CRAIG, 
41 Times Building, New York City. 
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At Hudnut’s Pharmacy, 201 Broadway, New 
York, the young man who had sold a packet of 
Ripans Tabules to a customer, and was asked 
whether there was much demand for them, said : 

“There’s nothing in the store which sells as 
well as Ripans Tabules do. The demand is as 
regular and steady as for anything we carry in 
stock.” 

When asked who seemed to be the best patrons 
for it, he replied that “young and old, male and fe- 
male seem to buy them. In fact, they seem to be 
in general demand. Not only that, but the demand 
seems to come from all classes, so that it might be 
called popular or universal. The advertisements 
seem to create the demand, but their merits back it 
up. The demand for them is constant and is con- 


stantly increasing.” 











PRINTERS’ INK, 


| am the expert 





In a recent issue of PRINTERS’ INK Mr. Charles 
F, Jones remarked : 


‘“When everybody is anxious to buy, it 
does not take a very shrewd merchant tp sell 
goods. Where he shows his skill is in doing 
business when the other fellow is doing none.” 


I am in a position to know that my competitors 
have all had a very dull summer, while I have been 
booming steadily. On figuring up the month’s busi- 
ness for August, I was agreeably surprised to learn 
that I had received more orders than in any of the pre- 
vious months since March of this year. The fact of my 
being busy all of the time only proves that the good- 
paying printers of the country are awakening to the 
fact that the long credits given by ink houses are 
only a farce, as they are paying an enormous rate of 
interest, simply to secure thirty or sixty days longer 
to pay the bill. By buying from me and paying cash, 
they save more than fifty per cent on their ink bills, 
and at the end of the year they have a clean balance 
sheet. and are not in the clutches of any ink house. 

Send for my pamphlet, ‘“‘ How printers make 
money on my job inks in quarter-pound cans.” 


Address 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


8 Spruce St., New York 
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Why do you think advertisers spend thousands of 
dollars each year in the 


Vickery & Hill List ? 


We have several customers that each spend about $10,000 per 
year and have done so for several years. Our largest customers are 
those who can trace results, but we have a representative list of the 
big general advertisers who never buy space, except when they are 
satisfied that the medium is a good one. How are these? Every one 
of these advertisers used the 


Vickery & Hill List 


DURING 1896. 


ENAMELINE, SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 
LORING & CO., 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., J. C. AYER CO., 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM MEDICINE CO., C. I. HOOD & CO., 
WINSLOW SOOTHING SYRUP, LONDON TEA CO., 
WARNER SAFE CURE CO., SCOTT’S EMULSION, 
CHURCH KIDNEY CURE CO., STERLING REMEDY CO., 
T. A. SLOCUM MEDICINE CO., INDIA CEYLON TEA CO., 
HARPER FURNITURE CO., HALL’S HAIR RENEWER, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., and many others. 


Have you investigated this list? Perhaps you are losing that 
which would add materially to your profit. Why not ask some one 
who does know _ bout it ? 


A CIRCULATION OF 1,500,000 PER MONTH 


IS AT YOUR SERVICE. 





C. E. ELLIS, 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING MANAGER, 
401=2-3-4 Temple Court, N. Y. City. 
BOSTON OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: 


72 International Trust Building, 903-4 Boyce Building, 
E. R. GRAVES in charge. W. J. KENNEDY in charge. 
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Experience Comes High. 


We make no rash promises 


to secure contracts—everything is 





stated exactly as it IS. We give ; 
our customers more than their con- 
tracts call for invariably, and _ it 
pleases them. 

Would you prefer to make your 
contract with parties who promise 
everything and give you very little, 


or place your Street Car Advertising 





where you get more than you buy ? 





GEO. KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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We have just added to 


our Brooklyn “LL” poster dis- 





play a run of three-sheet 
boards. The regular one- 
sheet stands are being renewed 
and the service is as_ usual 
ahead of any other elevated 


railroad advertising anywhere. 


s 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 


35 Sands St., Brooklyn. 
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finest systems 
of Street Cars 
(all electric)in 
) America. The 

city itself is 
one of the most thriving, pros- 
perous and enterprising in the 
United States. A card in the 

















gets a daily circulation of 120,000 
paying passengers, who can read 
and digest your ad at leisure. 


flow can you beat wt ? 






Geo. Kissam & Co., 378 Main St., Buffalo, N, Y. 
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Only One. 


There is one advertising agency 
that is older than any other; that has 
inaugurated the methods and led the 
way to every improvement; whose 
acquaintance with publishers is best 
established and has been longest 
maintained ; whose ratings and classi- 
fications of the newspapers are ac- 
cepted and acted upon by all advertis- 
ers and all other advertising agencies ; 
whose affairs are managed by young 
men who have passed their entire 


business life in the service. 


If it appears that such an agency 
can be useful in placing your adver- 


tising. 


Address 
THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING CO., 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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